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THE  PROBLEM,  THESIS  AND  ORIENTATION 

i 

We  are  the  hollowmen 
We  are  the  stuffed  men 
Leaning  together 

Headpiece  filled  with  straw.  Alas 
Our  dried  voices,  when 
We  whisper  together 
Are  quiet  and  meaningless 
As  wind  in  dry  grass, 

Or  rat’s  feet  over^ broken  glass 
In  our  dry  cellar. 

The  dividedness  and  hollowness  of  the  individual  living  in  this  age 
of  industrialization  is  a  fact  that  is  becoming  more  evident  every  year. 

An  age  that  was  paradoxically  born  of  a  divergent  optimism  regarding  its 
goal,  and  an  abiding  pessimism  in  regard  to  its  origin,  now  finds  itself 
torn  apart  by  conflicting  loyalties,  standards  and  hopes.  Borne  upon  the 
breeze  of  scientific  discovery  man  felt  himself  emancipated  from  his  past 
and  from  its  beliefs;  "man  is  in  the  making  still,”  but  by  each  individual 
born  and  by  every  problem  solved  man  came  closer  to  the  age  of  omnipotence 
when  all  things  would  be  known  and  knowledge  would  bring  an  end  to  the 
travails  endured  by  man  from  his  beginning.  But  somewhere  along  the  line 
something  went  wrong.  The  industrialization  that  was  to  make  life  easier 
has  created  slum  areas,  which  so  limit  the  social  and  economic  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  individual  that  often  crime  or  death  is  the  only  way  of  escape. 
Trade  unions  which  were  designed  to  give  the  working  man  a  voice  in 
industry  have  turned  master  and  now  dictate  when  and  under  what  conditions 
man  shall  work.  Slowly  but  with  insidious  regularity  men  and  women  are 
being  forced  to  live  faster  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  social  process 
which  they  have  created.  The  education  which  was  to  be  the  salvation  of 


1  T.S.Eljfiot 


"The  Hollow  Men"  Collected  Poems  Faber  &  Faber  1935 
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the  world  has  proved  itself  to  be  pre-eminently  a  creator  of  technicians 
who  live  to  add  to  the  already  top  heavy  accumulation  of  material  culture. 
In  Asia  and  Europe  the  ever  increasing  population  has  in  the  meantime 
almost  doubled  itself.  The  already  over  cropped  marginal  land  has  refused 
to  yield  even  a  subsistence  to  its  people.  A  people  who  are  never  unaware 
that  they  are  hungry  have  no  thought  or  interest  for  anything  but  food  and 
are  subsequently  willing  to  support  any  man  or  group  of  men  who  promise 
them  a  way  out  of  starvation.  It  is,  then,  little  wonder  that  in  a  matter 
of  thirty-two  years  two  world  wars  have  scarred  the  face  of  Europe  and 
left  an  even  deeper  mark  upon  the  lives  of  the  people.  In  the  New  World 
the  prewar  optimism  could  not  be  crushed.  Wars  and  all  other  evils  were 
brought  about  by  technical  blundering  or  a  lack  of  knowledge.  If  the 
League  of  Nations  failed  -  the  United  Nations  would  not.  But  in  spite 
of  all  hopes  the  United  Nations  has  proved  no  better  than  the  men  who 
make  it  up.  Thus  in  one  half  of  the  world  there  are  people  who  are  starved 
physically,  mentally  and  emotionally;  in  the  other  half  people  who  have  an 
abundance  of  everything,  but  who  lack  the  political,  social  or  individual 
altruism  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  materials  needed  at 
prices  which  they  are  able  to  pay.  Or  perhaps  what  is  even  more  pitiful 
the  people  of  the  New  World  find  themselves  caught  up  in  an  economic 
system  which  cannot  function  save  on  a  profit  basis;  and  they  lack  the 
individual  courage  to  oppose  it  because  it  is  so  formidable. 

To  the  individual  this  process  has  manifested  itself,  first  as  self 
confidence,  then  as  doubt  about  the  traditional  basis  of  life,  and 
finally  as  doubt  about  man  himself.  A  process  from  which  God  has  been 
ruled  out,  which  has  its  beginning  in  primeval  ooze  and  its  end  in  radio¬ 
active  dust  is  not  much  comfort  to  an  individual  who  has  lost  his  own  my 
and  has  no  goal.  Thus  almost  in  desperation,  while  Communism  measures  its 
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strength  against  Hinduism,  the  people  of  the  Americas  are  turning  back  to 
God  for  help.  Eut  because  manfs  estimate  of  himself  is  so  confused  and 
divergent  he  no  longer  knows  what  kind  of  God,  if  indeed  there  is  one,  he 
is  looking  for.  To  make  matters  worse  Christian  anthropology  has  insisted 
on  using  archaic  terms  in  an  age  which  is  conditioned  to  the  language  of 
psychology.  The  question  thus  stands:  is  man  essentially  good  or  evil? 

Is  there  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Christian  teaching  and  that 

of  psychology?  If  man  is  good,  how  has  he  been  able  to  create  a  society 

which  is  evil?  If  evil,  how  can  man  be  held  responsible  for  the  conditions 

which  he  inevitably  creates?  Or  is  good  and  evil  only  an  ethical  judgment 

made  by  man  on  himself  and  his  environment  in  terms  of  some  quality  that 

he  holds  valuable? 

To  the  Christian  interpretation  of  Man  and  to  the  expression  of  it 
in  terms  which  are  meaningful  to  our  age  this  paper  is  humbly  dedicated. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  of  man 
and  his  plight  which  can  really  be  of  value  to  the  individual  is  the 
religious  one.  The  insight  provided  by  biology  and  psychology  and  their 
related  studies  are  piercing  and  helpful,  but  Christian  theology  stands 
opposed  to  any  answer  which  claims  omnipotence  when  it  comes  from  those 
who  are  part  of  the  problem  themselves,  and  admits  of  no  superhuman  element. 
It  also  stands  opposed  to  any  facile  answer  which  negates  the  religious  and 
moral  aspect  of  man. 

This  thesis  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  or  original  in  the 
doctrinal  sense;  but  realizing  that  its  scope  limits  the  depth  to  which  it 
can  go,  it  hopes  in  the  presentation  of  representative  Christian  and 
secular  works  to  show  that  only  in  relation  to  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ  can  man  come  to  know  himself  in  a  way  that  will  be  helpful  to  him- 
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self  and  his  world 


Because  no  one  man  can  present  a  point  of  view  that  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  it  will  be  necessary  on  occasion,  to  make  a  short  comment 
at  the  end  of  the  section;  these  comments  will  help  to  show  the  prejudie 
both  of  the  works  that  are  presented  and  of  him  who  criticizes  them. 
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THE  GREEKS 

It  was  Plato  that  set  the  theme  that  was  to  dominate  all  subsequent 
Greek  philosophy  in  the  matter  of  man.  For  Plato,  the  disorders  of  the 
soul  meant  either  madness  or  ignorance.  No  man  in  his  right  mind  is 
voluntarily  evil.  Man  becomes  bad  by  reason  of  disposition  of  body  and  a 
bad  education.  Socrates  who  preceded  him  and  Aristotle  who  followed  him 
shared  the  idea  that  sin  was  a  defect  of  reason  or  insight ,  since  man 
naturally  prefers  the  good  life.  Aristotle  because  of  his  biological 
interest  believed  that  everything  has  a  purpose  and  that  these  purposes 
will  eventuate  in  good;  and  the  greatest  good  of  all  is  happiness. 

It  is  reason  that  distinguishes  man  from  animal,  and  since  happiness 
comes  from  fulfillment  of  a  being’s  proper  function,  man  will  find  happi¬ 
ness  in  reason.  For  it  is  the  reason  that  co-ordinates  the  appetites, 
bringing  harmony  and  happiness.  Thus  evil  is  unhappiness  and  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  appetites.  The  good  man  has  a  whole  set  of  rationally 
acquired  habits,  from  which  reason  has  passed  on  to  new  subject  material. 
Moral  nature  is  obtained  by  doing  good  by  sheer  will  power  until  good  is 
done  by  habit  or  for  its  own  sake.  Training  that  produces  pleasure  and 
pain  at  the  right  objects  is  the  true  education.  However  once  a  person 
has  become  unvirtuous  or  evil,  he  is  voluntarily  so;  for  in  the  first 
instance  he  could  have  chosen  to  be  otherwise.  But  having  become  un¬ 
virtuous  it  is  no  longer  within  his  power  to  change. 

Generally  it  can  be  said  that  the  above  view  of  man  is  optimistically 
unreal.  Man  does  do  evil  voluntarily,  and  actually  in  some  cases  enjoys 


Plato’s  Timaeus  P.  m  7S*  Tcav^W^vc^W,  AE.  Tv^ov, 
-  Lo"  l  x  c\ 

Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics  Bk.  VII 
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doing  it.  Greek  thought  therefore  has  no  real  understanding  of  evil, 
although  Greek  drama  sometimes  came  close  to  it.  The  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  tends  to  be  deterministic  since  it  sees  happiness  as  the  highest 
goal  attainable  by  man  through  function  of  his  reason.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  most  people  are  by  inheritance  unable  to  achieve  the  highest  goal 
because  they  are  incapable  of  contemplation  in  the  sense  that  Aristotle 
used  it.  We  can  see  here  the  beginning  of  the  rationalistic  view  of  man 
which  has  opposed  the  pessimistic  view  of  man  in  every  age  and  which  has 
its  most  modern  application  in  modern  psychology  of  the  more  behaviourist ic 
schools. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT 

One  of  the  most  significant  thoughts  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  one  with  which  the  book  of  Genesis  begins.  "In  the  beginning  God 
created..."  The  psalmist  wrote  "What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him?"  The  Hebrew  genius  was  that  he  saw  himself  and  his  world  to  have 
meaning  only  in  reference  to  God.  God  who  had  revealed  himself  first  to 
Moses  at  the  birth  of  the  Israelite  nation  was  never  thought  of  in  the 
abstract,  but  through  the  whole  history  of  the  nation  He  was  continually 
revealing  himself  in  history  as  a  God  who  acts.  So  great  was  this 
religious  consciousness  that  it  shaped  their  whole  thinking  about  their 
world.  The  whole  creation  was  a  concrete,  living  unity  under  God.  Han 
as  part  of  that  creation  has  a  special  part  to  play  in  that  God  created 
him  to  have  fellowship  with  Himself. 

"A  man  is  what  he  ought  to  be  when  he  does  what  the  Lord  commands 
him  to  do.  For  the  Hebrew,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  ideal  men  be¬ 
cause  they  obeyed  God.  For  the  common  man  the  ideal  was  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  love  righteousness  and  to  practice  it."l 

The  prophets  dictated  that  because  God  is  one  God  there  is  a  moral  law 
which  covers  the  whole  of  life  and  all  peoples.  Han  cannot  live  indepen¬ 
dently  of  God . the  apparent  independence  of  the  wicked  man  is  false  and 

will  sooner  or  later  come  tumbling  down  upon  his  head. 

2 

Snaith  believes  that  when  the  eighth  century  prophets  associated  the 
primary  religious  concept  of  holiness  with  that  of  righteousness,  they 
introduced  the  first  really  distinctive  idea  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
moral  significance  of  the  nature  of  God’s  presence  was  not  just  a  projection 
of  the  ethical  awareness  of  the  prophets,  but  a  divine  imperative  emanating 


1  Ryder  Smith,  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Man  Lpworth  Press  1951,  P.25 

2  Snaith,  Distinctive  Ideas  of  the  0.  T.  Epworth  Press  1947. 
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from  Jehovah.  Right  conduct  is  not  a  one  way  process,  for  the  worshippers 
see  the  holiness  of  Jehovah  by  the  exaltation  of  righteousness  in  their 
midst.  Failure  to  so  live  was  seen  as  rebellion  which  thus  is  two  fold 
in  that  it  rejects  the  imperative  and  turns  away  from  the  holiness  that 
demands  it.  The  immediate  nature  of  the  religious  experience  can  be  seen 
in  Isaiah’s  experience  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord.  He  has  a  vision  of 
Jehovah  whose  holiness  is  perceived  as  righteousness,  in  the  face  of  which 
he  becomes  aware  of  his  own  unrighteousness.  The  use  of  the  words  "Holy 
One  of  Israel"  is  not  mere  ascription  of  deity  to  Jehovah,  but  the  new 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  demands  that  He  makes  upon  his 
people  because  of  his  nature.  These  demands  can  be  seen  in  the  charges 
made  against  the  people.  In  Amos  it  is  injustice  and  immorality;  in 
Hosea  it  is  complete  untrustworthiness,  rebellion  and  idolatry.  They  call 
the  people  to  the  realization  that  life  is  one;  that  to  worship  rightly  is 
to  love  one  another  within  the  covenant.  The  standards  by  which  they 
judged  were  not  ethical  codes,  but  what  they  themselves  knew  of  the  very 
nature  of  God.  It  was  because  they  were  so  passionately  religious  that 
they  were  so  intensely  ethical.  The  knowledge  of  God  came  first  then  and 
the  understanding  of  right  action  second.  Because  righteousness  was  God- 
centred,  sin  was  also.  Amos  saw  sin  as  rebellion,  as  nonobservance  of  God’s 
ethical  demands.  Hosea  saw  sin  as  rebellion  against  the  covenant,  as  the 
refusal  of  the  people  to  be  bound  by  the  agreement  into  which  they  had 
entered.  Isaiah  saw  sin  as  complete  perverseness  that  infected  all  aspects 
of  life,  children  have  rebelled,  men  hold  the  wisdom  of  God  as  of  no 
account  and  go  elsewhere  for  counsel.  Sin  is  rebellion  against  God. 

The  prophet’s  measure  of  sin  is  indicated  in  the  belief  that  none,  or 
at  most  a  few  would  escape  the  consequences  of  their  rebellion  against  the 
righteousness  of  God.  They  took  for  granted  that  all  individuals  could 
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work  out  the  salvation  that  was  offered  to  them  by  God  by  returning  to 
the  covenant  relationship,  if  they  desired  to  do  so;  but  that  the  nation 
and  the  people  of  Israel  did  not  so  will  was  evident.  The  prophets  saw 
that  man  is  set  in  his  perversity  and  will  repent  only  vdien  God  enables 
him  to  do  so. 

However  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  Old  Testament  view  of  man  and 
his  condition.  Out  of  the  realization  that  God  had  chosen  Israel  grew 
the  belief  that  man  was  created  for  fellowship  with  God;  and  was  fit  for 
it  providing  that  he  was  ceremonially  clean.  The  great  emphasis  in  early 
laws  was  with  the  unintentional  sin  and  in  the  need  of  ceremonial  purifi¬ 
cation.  In  post  exilic  times  these  became  tinged  with  the  ethical  views 
of  the  eighth  century  prophets  and  along  with  laws  dealing  with  intentional 
moral  and  ceremonial  sins  they  were  preserved  in  the  laws  of  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy.  According  to  this  view  if  a  man  committed  a  sin,  atonement 
could  be  made  by  the  presentation  of  a  suitable  sacrifice.  If  a  man 
committed  a  voluntary  sin  it  was  often  necessary  for  him  to  pay  with  his 
own  life.  In  this  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  idea  of  moral  guilt 
(until  post  exilic  times  when  the  prophetic  movement  began  to  have  effect) 
but  of  fear  of  contaminating  the  whole  tribe  with  the  ceremonial  impurity 
of  his  life. 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  traditional  priestly  myth  created 
to  explain  how  the  world  came  into  being  and  how  man  as  part  of  that 
creation  could  have  fellowship  with  God.  According  to  this  view  man  is 
one  of  the  creatures  over  which  at  creation  God  pronounced  the  words  "very 
good."  The  second  and  third  chapters  of  Genesis  which  tell  an  independent 
story  of  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  came  either  from  the  same  beginnings 
as  the  prophetic  movement  or  was  later  formulated  to  explain  the  fact  of 


moral  sin  in  the  life  of  man 
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Certainly  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Genesis  were  well  known 
in  post  exilic  Judaism.  But  the  eighth  century  prophets  if  they  Knew  of 
them  at  all  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  a  narcotic  to  their 
efforts  at  reform.  Sin  came  into  life  as  a  voluntary  act  of  man  and  is 
reborn  in  each  individual  by  an  act  of  deliberate  will  in  rebellion  against 
God.  If  the  prophets  had  believed  that  the  rebellion  of  the  people  was  due 
to  an  inherited  tendency  to  deviate,  there  would  have  been  no  point  in 
preaching  decision.  The  stories  in  Genesis  1-2-3  were  not  meant  to  be 
historical  or  scientific  explant ions  in  the  sense  which  we  think  of  the 
historic  and  scientific;  but  a  magnificent  justification  of  their  faith 
that  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  belongs  to  God  because  He  created  it. 
Genesis  2-3  is  an  explanation  of  how  a  God  who  is  good  and  righteous 
could  create  man,  who  is  neither.  The  story  of  the  fall  is  a  ’’raison 
d’etre"  for  the  observable  fact  that  men  in  every  age  desire  to  turn  their 
backs  on  what  God  would  have  them  do  and  be.  It  is  a  justification  that 
men  and  nations  do  not  break  God’s  laws,  but  only  break  themselves  upon 
them. 

Jeremiah  probably  as  no  prophet  before  him  saw  that  the  problem  of 
sin  in  the  world  is  due  to  sin  in  the  individual.  The  deceitful  unreality 
of  roan’s  pride  and  self  seeking  as  it  was  manifest  in  his  rebellion  against 
God  could  be  brought  to  an  end  if  he  would  turn  his  life  toward  God  and 
repent.  God  would  help  those  who  repented  of  their  sins.  He  saw  that  law 
could  never  enforce  repentance,  only  the  desire  of  the  individual  could 
bring  it  about.  But  for  Jeremiah  and  his  fellow  prophets  there  seemed  to 
be  no  way  of  kindling  the  spark  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  they  might  be 
moved  to  repentance.  Jeremiah  spoke  of  the  New  Covenant  of  the  heart,  God 
in  his  love  for  man  would  bring  about  this  transformation;  but  it  remained 
for  Jesus  Christ  to  bring  about  this  thing  that  was  a  hopeful-prayerful  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  life  and  experience  of  Jeremiah. 
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NEW  TESTAMENT 

l/Vhen  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  an  interpreter  has  to  be  care¬ 
ful  lest  he  impose  a  pattern  upon  it  where  no  such  pattern  exists.  But 
when  one  comes  to  the  New  Testament  there  is  little  hope  of  getting  a  real 
glimpse  at  the  person  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  unless  it  is 
realized  that  the  writers  and  church  situations  which  produced  the  dif¬ 
ferent  gospels,  used  the  facts  to  bring  out  emphases  in  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  which  were  of  use  to  the  age  and  situation  in  which  they  were 
written.  Thus  to  understand  is  to  interpret;  and  in  understanding  Christian 
writers  have  produced  many  different  interpretations  of  what  Jesus  really 
taught  and  the  kind  of  person  He  was.  In  reference  to  his  teachings  about 
man  some  interpreters  have  felt  that  Jesus  was  pessimistic,  in  that  it  was 
necessary  for  God  to  have  become  man  at  all;  while  others  have  felt  that 
He  was  optimistic,  in  that  man  is  the  child  of  God  and  the  natural 
recipient  of  His  love. 

In  this  section  which  deals  with  the  synoptics  only,  the  writer  has 
chosen  to  present  the  views  of  A.  T.  Cadoux\  which  are  not  entirely 
adequate,  but  which  have  been  chosen  because  they  represent  the  Optimistic 
school. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  view  of  man  presented  in  Cadoux  will  contrast 
sufficiently  with  the  subsequent  section  on  Paul  that  the  Optimistic  and 
the  pessimistic  Christian  views  of  man  will  be  clearly  seen  in  their 
diversity,  yet  in  their  paradoxical  oneness. 

The  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  first  three  gospels  do  not  speak  of  God’s 
predetermining  the  moral  life  of  men.  The  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  up- 


1.  A.  T.  Cadoux  Theology  of  Jesus,  Nicholson  &  Watson  London  1940 
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holds  this  position  since  God  would  hardly  seek  a  lost  one  whom  He  had 
ordained  to  be  lost.  In  the  parable  of  the  Supper  (Mt.  22:2)  the  called 
were  expected  to  accept.  ’The  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  forth,’ 
which  means  that  God  intended  the  Kingdom  for  some  who  proved  unworthy  of 
it  but  who  are  not  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  children  of  the  devil. 

On  the  contrary  we  find  Jesus  speaking  characteristically  of  real  freedom 
of  human  choice  and  the  possibility  of  alternatives.  ’Agree  with  thine 
advisory  while  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him,  lest  One  of  the  peaks 

of  Jesus’  teaching  is  that  we  should  love  our  enemies  because  God  makes 
his  rain  to  fall  on  both  good  and  evil,  which  loses  its  meaning  if  we 
suppose  that  the  evil  are  predestined  by  God  either  in  their  acts  or 
their  destiny.  To  Jesus,  God  is  never  the  explanation  of  evil  but  its 
overcomer.  In  this  regard  of  special  interest  is,  ’it  is  impossible  but 
that  the  occasions  of  stumbling  should  come,  but  woe  unto  that  man  through 
whom  they  come.’  It  is  of  little  sense  to  warn  men  against  certain  acts 
which  are  at  the  same  time  inevitable.  The  little  parable  of  Matt.  is 
seen  as  central  in  Jesus*  teaching;  ’Know  this,  that  if  the  master  of  the 
house  had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched 
and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  digged  through.  Therefore  be 
ye  also  ready,  for  in  a  hour  when  ye  think  not  the  son  of  man  cometh.’ 

Thus  the  parable  argues  that  from  the  occurrence  of  evil  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  not  exactly  foreseen;  implying  that  it  speaks  of  one  who  if 
He  foresaw,  had  power  to  prevent;  and  when  together  with  this  we  remember 
that  the  Jew  usually  took  the  action  of  a  chief  figure  in  a  parable  to 
portray  the  action  of  God,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
this  parable  argues  that  God  does  not  foresee  in  its  exactitude  the  evil 


(Mt.  8:12,  Lk.  13:28)  (Mt.  5:25,  Lk.  12:58)  Mt.  18:7  (Mt.  2.4:43f,  Lk.  12:39f) 
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that  occurs  in  His  world.  This  of  course  would  seem  to  he  a  simple 
corollary  to  the  refusal  to  believe  that  evil  comes  by  His  predetermination. 
So  in  the  parable  of  the  tares,  ’An  enemy  hath  done  this  while  man  sleep.’ 

♦The  will  of  G-od  is  expressed  in  commandments  which  unlike  laws  of  nature 
may  or  may  not  be  obeyed.  If  you  do  this,  this  will  follow,  if  not,  then 
this.  If  God’s  will  could  be  stated,  then  the  law  could  not  be  broken. 
However  God  wills  only  one  of  the  alternatives,  although  the  other  may 
eventuate;  and  though  the  ill  following  on  disobedience  may  in  a  sense  be 
spoken  of  as  His  will,  xvith  the  very  idea  of  command  goes  the  assumption 
that  man  may  disobey.  A  command  is  in  essence  an  expressed  desire  for  the 
conscious  obedience  of  another,  and  unless  there  ms  possibility  of  the 
will  not  being  done,  there  would  be  no  need  or  advantage  in  the  obedience 
being  conscious  or  the  command  being  expressed.  Thus  if  the  omnipotence 
of  God  and  the  reality  of  human  freedom  are  both  to  be  maintained  it  seems 
that  moral  freedom  must  be  thought  of  as  given  by  God  to  men  at  the  cost 
of  limiting  His  own  power.4 

♦To  Jesus  the  divine  is  a  normal  part  of  human  life.  ’Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God.’  Thus  the  God  given  spiritual  is  more  man's  own  than  the  material. 

And  by  the  same  token,  the  man  not  possessing  the  spiritual  possesses 
nothing.  ’What  shall  a  man  given  in  exchange  for  his  soul?'  Jesus’  use 
of  the  parable  is  always  an  argument  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual, 
from  the  human  to  the  divine,  and  assumes  the  fundamental  oneness  of  life. 

In  the  parable  of  the  sower  this  becomes  explicit.  Divine  truth  is  assumed 
to  have  the  same  natural  affinity  for  the  heart  of  man  as  the  seed  has  for 
soil.  A  kinship  between  God  and  man  is  implied  in  Jesus'  repeated  stress 


Mt.  13:24-30  (Mt.  4:4,  Lk.  4:4)  JJk.  8:37,  Mt.  21:16 
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upon  G-odTs  opportunity  with  children  and  childlikeness.  ’Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God1  ’whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child  he  shall  not  enter  therein.’  These  utterances  imply  the 
naturalness  with  which  unsophisticated  human  nature  received  the  truth  of 
God.  Thus  if  we  accept  as  genuine  Matthew’s  addition  to  the  Golden  rule 
’all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do 
ye  to  them, '  it  tells  us  that  the  divine  demands  can  be  stated  completely 
in  human  terms.  In  any  case  this  would  appear  so,  if  we  compare  the 
Golden  Rule  which  gives  human  goodness  in  human  terms,  with  ’none  is  good 
but  one  -  God.*  This  is  interpreted  as  the  assertion  that  all  human  good¬ 
ness  is  secondary  to  the  goodness  of  God  and  a  reflection  of  His.  But 
since  the  good  act  is  but  the  true  expression  of  the  nature  of  the  doer, 
it  follows  that  man’s  goodness  cannot  be  derived  from  God  unless  his  nature 
is  also.  Thus  man  does  not  know  his  own  nature  until  he  recognizes  his 
kinship  with  God. 

Jesus  meant  the  term  Father  to  be  not  mere  fatherlikeness,  but  creative 
kinship.  Man’s  divine  sonship  was  not  a  status  to  be  gained,  but  a  truth 
to  be  realized.  In  his  greatest  parable  the  sinner’s  approach  to  God  is 
pictured  not  as  an  alien  received  into  adoption,  but  as  a  son  who  has  be¬ 
trayed  what  belongs  to  sonship  and  who  returns  to  his  Father.  Jesus  taught 
that  ’nothing  from  without  a  man  coming  into  him  could  defile  him,  but  only 
that  which  proceeds  out  of  him.*  That  is,  only  his  wrong  use  of  initiative 
could  break  his  fellowship  with  God. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  elements  of  Jesus*  teaching  is  that  as  we 
treat  our  fellows  so  God  treats  us;  that  what  we  are  to  them  controls  what 
God  is  to  us.  This  reciprocity  connects  itself  with  Jesus’  thought  on 


Mk.  10:14,  Mt.  7:12,  Mk.  17:18,  Mt.  15:13 
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human  goodness;  for  it  means  that  man  will  be  truly  himself  only  as  he 
recognizes  this  relationship  and  acts  on  it.  His  response  to  the  active 
creative  love  of  God  will  be  his  true  knowledge  of  both  God  and  himself. 

Ho  mention  of  the  fall  of  man  is  made  by  Jesus;  and  although  He 
speaks  of  death  as  that  which  is  as  natural  as  birth,  it  is  never  due  to 
the  fall.  Jesus  spoke  of  sin  as  that  for  which  the  sinner  himself  is 
responsible.  Original  sin  does  not  appear  in  the  synoptic  record  of  His 
teaching.  Men  can  see  and  do  God’s  will  if  they  will.  For  some  it  is 
easier  than  others,  but  this  fact  lies  in  circumstances,  education  and 
other  factors  but  not  in  God.  Babes  see  what  sophistocates  do  not,  and 
harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  before  the  scribes  and  pharisees.  It  is  hard 
for  the  rich  to  enter,  and  unless  a  man  strives  he  will  be  unable  to  go 
in.  But  every  man  is  free  to  so  do  if  he  really  desires  to  enter.  Neither 
do  the  sayings  of  Jesus  contain  any  thought  that  the  flesh  is  evil  or  the 
seat  of  evil.  There  is  no  parallel  to  Paul’s  'the  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  spirit.'  In  fact  He  emphasizes  the  severity  of  spiritual  sin  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  those  of  the  body.  In  this  connection  the  physical  basis  of 
life  here  appears  under  the  heads  of  man’s  animal  nature  and  his  physical 
possessions.  There  is  little  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  regard  to  the 
dangers  connected  with  the  senses.  It  does  not  need  an  inspired  teacher 
to  say  that  a  man  immersed  in  the  sensual  will  be  spiritually  obtuse. 
Inadequacy  of  the  material  is  often  the  occasion  of  the  spiritual  and  vice 
versa.  The  place  which  in  the  teaching  of  Paul  is  occupied  by  the  flesh 
as  the  opponent  of  the  spirit,  is  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  filled  by  the 
love  of  possessions.  Mammon,  riches,  is  by  derivation  ’that  which  is 
trusted  in,'  it  is  evil  because  it  displaces  God  in  his  place  of  trust. 
However  the  relation  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  is  not 
necessarily  one  of  antagonism;  the  spiritual  is  the  only  effective  way  to 
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the  solution  of  the  material  problems  of  life. 

Many  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  imply  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  Him  in  human  personality  was  its  wholeness,  its  unification  and 
co-ordination.  In  his  words  ’If  a  house  be  divided  against  itself  it  can¬ 
not  stand, ’  Jesus  warns  against  all  that  confuses  or  betrays  this  inward 
oneness.  Be  not  anxious  -  be  not  divided  -  seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  An  effective  wholeness  of  self  is  both  a  boon  of  the  Kingdom  and  its 
demand. 

Evil  comes  to  an  individual  when  the  self  is  determined  by  external 
factors.  Reliance  on  property  and  social  prestige.  Jesus  places  popularity 
with  riches  as  a  barrier  to  spiritual  success,  ’woe  to  you  when  all  men 
shall  speak  well  of  you,  for  so  did  their  fathers  of  the  false  prophets.’ 
When  the  motive  for  living  is  applause  from  men  it  inhibits  God.  ’How  can 
ye  believe  which  receive  glory  from  one  another?’  The  desire  for  honour 
from  man  nearly  always  results  in  the  realization  of  the  less  valuable  in 
the  self,  thus  producing  spiritual  deformity  which  is  evil.  -  ’have  salt 
in  yourself*  do  not  depend  on  the  voice  of  others  for  what  gives  your  life 
its  savour.  If  the  self  is  a  whole  the  quality  of  man's  actions  is  the 
quality  of  himself  and  self  determinism  is  not  only  by  the  self,  but  of  the 
self.  Jesus  presents  God  as  the  way  to  self  unity.  Inward  division  is 
brought  to  an  end  when  we  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God.  A  similar  emphasis 
is  made  when  He  stresses  the  need  to  ’love  God  with  all  the  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength. ’  To  find  God  really  supremely  lovable  is  to  unify 
the  self. 

The  naturalness  of  the  relation  between  God  and  the  unified  man  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  It  shows  the  optimism  of  Jesus 


(Mk.  9:40,  Mt.  12:30)  Lk.  6:26,  Jn.  5:44 
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in  regard  to  the  response  of  human  nature  to  the  life  that  God  has  to  give. 
The  failures  are  accidental  and  unnatural.  The  seed  does  not  find  the 
expected  depth,  or  is  snatched  away  to  unexpected  use,  but  the  natural 
response  of  the  good  ground  makes  the  failure  marginal.  The  suggestion  is 
that  if  the  truth  does  not  take  root  and  grow  it  is  because  the  hearer  is 
not  human  enough. 

Cadoux  insists  that  Jesus  taught  that  the  soul's  good  is  found  not 
in  limiting  desire,  but  by  intensifying  it.  He  taught  that  human  ill 
comes  from  desires  that  are  too  limited  in  scope,  and  salvation  can  be 
found  in  desire  which  transcends  the  self.  'Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,  for 
every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth.’  If  a  man  on 
his  own  makes  doing  good  a  serious  part  of  his  life,  what  happens  is  that 
he  thinks  the  better  of  himself  for  having  done  good  and  then  goes  on  to 
do  it,  that  he  may  cherish  his  self  esteem.  The  alternative  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  act  as  a  response  to  God's  good  will  and  therefore  as  an  act  of 
fellowship  with  one  whose  goodness  is  infinitely  greater  than  his  own,  thus 
bringing  both  honour  and  humility.  Thus  man  is  right  with  man  because  he 
is  right  with  God.  And  in  spite  of  his  most  serious  condemnation  of  sin, 
Jesus  saw  the  goodness  of  men  as  not  merely  an  unrealized  possibility  but 
an  inherent  actuality  which  came  into  fruition  when  man  does  the  will  of 
God.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  in  Lit.  7:7  'ask  and  it  shall 
be  given  you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you,'  which  implies  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  native  to  the  human  heart.  It 
is  what  men  say  about  Jesus  that  injures  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them.  It  is 
the  refusal  to  see  the  obvious  significance  of  His  acts  which  kept  them 
from  the  truth  of  His  conclusions.  In  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  the  spirit  of 
God  seems  to  have  been  indigenous  to  the  minds  of  his  children,  which  comes 
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naturally  active  when  the  child  comes  to  itself  and  to  his  Father. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  as  far  as  Christ  was  con¬ 
cerned  man  was  made  for  fellowship  with  God.  As  man  he  is  by  far  the  most 
precious  thing  in  creation  both  to  God  "who  created  and  loved  him  and  to 
man  who  if  he  should  lose  his  individual  personality  has  lost  everything. 
The  naturalness  of  the  felloxvship  between  the  creator  and  created  in  its 
childlike  human  dependence  is  very  evident.  But  it  would  seem  that  Cadoux 
does  not  appreciate  the  terrible  nature  of  sin.  Jesus  speaks  of  sin  as  a 
fact  of  common  observation  and  discloses  its  nature  by  noting  its  mani¬ 
festations.  His  teaching  assumes  that  sin  is  universal  among  men.  Even 
the  most  loving  parents  who  delight  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children 
are  themselves  evil.  Sin  has  its  seat  in  the  inner  life  of  motive  and 
desire.  The  character  of  a  man  determines  the  acts  and  words  of  men  as  a 
tree  the  quality  of  its  fruit.  But  so  insidious  is  this  tendency  in  men 
that  even  where  the  inner  life  is  sincere  and  pure  in  purpose  men  are 
liable  to  lose  their  way.  Sin  is  subject  to  a  development  all  the  way 
from  ignorant  self  seeking  to  the  most  positive  and  malignant  opposition 
to  God  and  His  goodness. 

Jesus  was  generous  in  his  estimate  of  men,  in  that  He  measured  them 
more  by  what  they  desired  and  sought,  than  by  their  present  attainment. 

But  to  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  He  was  less  aware  of  the  significance 
of  sin  than  were  prophets  -  No!  evil  in  men  was  personally  painful  to 
Him  since  He  related  Himself  both  to  God  and  man.  At  the  same  time  I 
feel  that  Cadoux  has  a  point  when  he  says  that  Jesus  was  not  concerned, 


Lk.  15:7,  Mt.  7:11,  Mt.  12:34,  (Mk.  14:32,  Mt.  16:41)  Mk.  11:28-29 
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in  his  early  ministry,  about  the  nature  of  the  outcome;  for  God  was  at 
work  in  the  world  and  would  eventually  conquer.  But  it  is  certain  that 
as  the  day  of  his  death  drew  near  Jesus  became  more  fully  aware  of  the 
insidious  power  of  sin  in  the  lives  of  men.  He  saw  that  so  desperate  was 
the  situation  that  He  himself  ms  to  suffer  as  part  of  God’s  initiative  to 
accomplish  the  repentance  which  Jesus’  preaching  and  life  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  about.  It  was  necessary  for  Him  to  die  that  the  people  who 
would  not  or  could  not  respond  to  Him  in  life  might  be  saved  by  Him  in 
death.  In  Cadoux  the  Sower  sowed  the  seed  in  the  expectation  that  it 
should  grow.  But  the  force  of  the  parable  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  seed  did  not  bear  fruit.  In  Lit.  20:16  we  read  ’many  are  called,  but 
few  are  chosen.’  No!  man  is  tormented  by  forces  within  and  about  him 
which  he  is  unable  to  control.  The  individual  in  caring  for  his  physical 
needs  has  come  to  rely  upon  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  lost  the 
power  of  discernment.  He  sees  himself  as  the  captain  of  his  fate,  but  is 
at  the  same  time  torn  by  the  knowledge  that  he  is  incapable  of  delivering 
himself . 
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PAUL IKE  VIEW 

Paul’s  doctrine  of  man  must  be  distinguished  from  that  found  in  the 
synoptics.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  sin  is  the  totality  of  actual  con¬ 
crete  sins,  of  which  the  cure  is  repentance  and  conversion.  His  message 
is  not  pessimistic,  for  the  darkness  in  the  world  is  in  contrast  to  the 
brightness  of  the  light  outside.  For  Paul  a  new  start  was  not  enough  - 
The  old  life  of  sin  and  struggle  is  hopeless  for  man  dependent  on  his  own 
power;  nothing  can  save  him  except  total  transformation.  Paul’s  real 
contribution  is  a  tremendous  deepening  of  the  conception  of  human  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  more  profound  and  more  subtle  understanding  of  sin. 

In  Paul  we  see  the  whole  Hellenistic  world  troubled  in  conscience,  but 
more  troubled  by  the  awareness  of  its  own  inner  impotence  and  futility.  In 
knowing  good,  but  unable  to  achieve  it,  held  down  by  evil  powers  from  with¬ 
out  and  from  within,  the  Greek  world  was  obsessed  by  its  own  failure.  Only 
in  Paul  is  sin  viewed  as  the  corruption  of  a  man’s  whole  nature  to  such  a 
degree  that  human  nature  is  in  need  not  only  of  redemption  and  cleansing 
but  transformation  into  the  new  man.  For  Paul  the  sentence  of  death"*'  which 
is  the  judgment  of  God  upon  man’s  sin  not  only  hangs  over  the  race  and  each 
individual,  but  has  already  been  experienced  by  the  individual  apart  from 
God,  "You  were  dead  through  trespasses  and  sins."  Yet  Paul  is  no  pessimist, 
he  believes  that  human  nature  can  be  redeemed  and  in  the  end  when  Christ 
has  won  His  full  victory  death  will  be  destroyed. 

1  Death  for  Paul  was  1.  Physical  death  —  that  which  hangs  over  man  and 
race.  2.  It  was  the  moral  corruption,  and  unbearable  existence  —  the 
pointlessness  of  the  life  of  The  Hollow  Hen  who  live  in  separation  from 
God. 


Eph.  2:1 
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"The  Conception  of  guilt  is  a  fundamental  derivative  from  inner  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  disobedience  and  shame.  In  much 
subsequent  Christian  Theology  the  concept  of  guilt  and  that  of  sin  have 
been  simply  identified;  with  the  result  that  God’s  initiative  in  recon¬ 
ciling  man  to  himself  had  first  to  consider  human  guilt  (as  a  breach  of 
lav/)  rather  than  the  actual  state  of  alienation,  infection  or  impotence 
which  sin  had  caused. 

2 

H.  R.  Rail  says  that  Paul’s  chief  concern  was  with  the  question  of 
salvation;  thus  the  consideration  of  man  and  the  conditions  from  which  he 
needs  to  be  delivered  became  a  practical  necessity.  But  in  affirming 
this  the  author  feels  that  Paul  had  no  formal  system  of  theology,  but 
possessed  a  deep  and  abiding  understanding  of  human  nature  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  varying  terms  and  many  different  ways. 

E.  D.  Burton  sums  up  the  essential  facts  of  Paul’s  usage  thus: 

"The  evidence  is  against  the  view  that  Paul  found  in  the  flesh,  as  a 
physical  thing,  a  compelling  force  for  evil.  The  flesh  that  makes  for 
evil  is  not  the  body  or  matter  as  such,  but  an  inherited  impulse  to  evil. 
This  force  is  not  compulsory,  but  can  be  resisted  by  the  power  of  the 
spirit.  The  body  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  factor  of  the  best  life.  The 
inherited  evil  impulse  is  of  course  related  to  the  bodily  life.  The  body 
is  inferior  to  the  spirit  and  the  occasion  of  temptation.  But  embodied 
man  may,  by  the  power  of  Spirit  triumph  over  all  evil  tendencies."1 2 3 

Commenting  on  this,  Grant  says,  that  it  is  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  Greek  terms  have  to  do  service  for  a  series  of  ideas  or  concepts 
derived  namely  from  the  Old  Testament  that  confusion  results. 
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1  F.  C.  Grant  An  Introduction  to  N.T.  Thought,  Abing  Coke,  N.Y.  1946,  p.185 

2  II.  R.  Rail  According  to  Paul,  Scribners,  New  York,  1944,  p.24 


3  F.  C.  Grant  -  op.  cit.  p.168 
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Raal  makes  the  following  suggestions  -  'Paul  sees  man  as  part  of  the  world 
of  nature.  The  Hebrew  scriptures  taught  that  man  was  made  by  God  from  the 
dust  of  earth;  for  Paul  he  is  flesh  and  blood  and  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.  To  suggest  this  finite  mundane  side  of  man 
Paul  uses  flesh,  body  and  soul;  this  latter  was  thought  of  as  "natural"  as 
against  the  "spiritual."  "Psyche,"  a  greek  word  meaning  breath,  was  used 
to  mean  life,  as  it  is  shared  by  all  animal,  but  it  is  also  the  bearer  of 
our  feelings,  desires  and  fears,  and  even  as  that  which  may  be  saved  for 
life  eternal.' 

'Paul  also  sees  that  man  lives  in  a  world  of  sin  and  is  himself  a 
sinner.  He  does  not  elaborate  any  theories  to  account  for  this,  but 
points  out  the  obvious  sins  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Roman  World.  The 
Hebrew  mind  saw  the  world  as  one  and  man  as  a  unity  under  God,  but  to  the 
Greek  mind  the  world  was  divided  into  material  and  spiritual.  Such 
passages  as  Gal. 5:16,  Rom. 7:8-25  have  led  Christian  thinkers  to  think 
Paul  more  a  hellenist  than  he  was.  But  these  same  passages  point  also  to 
Paul's  being  a  Hebrew.  Sin  is  not  the  equivalent  of  flesh;  sin  is  a 
power  which  is  in  the  body.  A  man  is  a  sinner  not  because  he  has  a  body 
with  appetites  and  passion  but  because  he  has  the  mind  of  the  flesh; 
(Carnal,  1  Cor. 3:1-3).  Rather,  we  are  to  present  our  bodies  to  God  as  a 
living  sacrifice  and  our  members  as  "instruments  of  righteousness."  The 
physical  is  not  sinful;  it  represents  the  merely  natural,  just  as  the 
soul  does;  and  as  such  there  is  no  spiritual  life  or  power  in  it.  Further 
it  is  the  point  at  which  sin  can  take  hold,  it  gives  it  its  chance.  When 
Paul  speaks  of  sin  here,  he  has  in  mind  sin  with  a  capital  letter,  an 
objective  and  independent  force  or  being  which  finds  its  opportunity  in 
the  physical  side  of  our  being.  Like  Jesus  Paul  recognizes  that  there  is 
an  inward  man  who  recognizes  God  and  even  delights  in  the  law  of  God.  But 
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so  powerful  is  sin  that  this  other  man  is  completely  subjugated. 

’The  mind  of  the  flesh  is  the  mind  that  is  turned  to  earthly  things 
and  does  not  think  of  God;  or  it  may  be  the  mind  which  knowing  God,  re¬ 
fuses  Him  trust  and  obedience  and  turns  from  the  spirit  of  humility  and 
love  to  pride  and  selfishness.’ 

However  the  real  issue  with  Paul  was  a  far  deeper  one.  He  recognized 
a  cleavage  that  ran  through  the  whole  of  life.  It  stemmed  from  the  Hebrew 
idea  that  although  the  world  and  all  things  on  it  form  one  whole  in  the 
creation  of  God,  man  had  revolted.  It  was  good  and  evil  that  formed  the 
contradiction,  not  spirit  and  matter.  Evil  was  in  a  way  a  mystery  and 
God  has  overcome  it,  by  His  grace  in  Christ.  Paul  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  total  dependence  of  man.  He  is  fighting  a 
complacent  moralism,  and  he  emphasizes  the  fact  of  human  sinfulness.  He 
sees  sin  as  wrong  living,  as  a  power  over  men  which  needs  a  higher  power 

to  overcome  it.  While  it  is  necessary  to  affirm  the  above  "Paul  knows  him¬ 
self  to  have  two  natures.  On  the  one  side  he  sees  himself  to  be  a  sinful 
creature,  a  slave  of  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  eagerly  following  it. 

On  the  other  side,  despite  this  evil,  he  has  a  knowledge  of  God  and  gives 
approval  to  His  law,  that  is  to  the  right  and  the  good;  he  hates  the  evil 
and  wants  to  do  good."l  All  Paul’s  missionary  work  rested  upon  the  con¬ 
viction  that  these  men  sunk  in  evil,  whose  condition  he  depicts  in  Romans, 
could  hear,  know  and  respond  when  he  brought  to  them  the  word  of  God’s 
grace. 

Paul’s  reference  to  the  fall  are  three  in  number.  He  uses  the  accepted 
belief  that  sin  and  death  and  judgment  have  come  upon  men  through  Adam  in 
order  to  point  out  how  grace  and  forgiveness  and  life  came  unto  all  men 
through  Christ.  Here  he  connects  the  fall  with  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
the  world  but  not  with  its  universality  as  he  does  later  in  Rom.  1  and  2. 


1  Rail,  op.  cit.  p.32 
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What  Paul  argues  is  that  the  sin,  both  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews,  is 

that  they  are  wilfully  disobedient.  Sin  is  not  inherited  human  depravity 

but  responsible  choice.  In  Rom.  7  the  tragic  fact  is  sin,  not  sins,  no 

individual  acts,  but  sin  as  a  power  in  our  life.  "Paul  puts  it  in  this 
double  way:  Now  he  refers  to  what  he  himself  is,  to  the  mind  of  the  flesh; 
then  he  speaks  of  sin  dramatically  as  something  that  is  over  man,  the 
power  to  which  he  is  in  slavery.  It  is  probable  that  Paul  thought  of  sin 
as  an  objective  being  or  spirit  that  invades  man,  finding  opportunity  in 
the  fleshly  nature  of  man.  The  important  matter  was  that  Paul  recognized 
here  a  power  over  man’s  life  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  if  man  was  to  be 
saved . 


This  position  can  be  seen  expressed  in  modern  thought  forms  by  N.  P. 

Jacobson  in  the  section  of  his  paper,  Religion  and  the  Fragmentation  of 

Mari.  He  writes,  "It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  how  well  the  apostle  Paul 
understood  this  problem  (of  man’s  dividedness),  but  one  cannot  read  his 
writings  without  noticing  the  deep  concern  that  men  might  extricate  their 
inner  life  from  the  external  shell  of  the  social  man.  An  important  part 
of  Paul’s  message  is  an  inducement  to  discard  both  the  social  self  and 
the  pseudo-self  or  pride  system,  in  order  that  men  might  make  room  for 
the  Christ  who  liveth  within.  How  else  are  vie  to  interpret  Paul’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  live  on  the  weak  side  of  ourselves,  in  order  that  in  our  weakness 
we  may  find  the  strength  that  is  in  Christ?"  And  further  on,  "Thus 
whether  or  not  we  think  of  Paul  as  its  main  source,  the  signs  are  unmistak¬ 
able  that  salvation  was  both  conceived  and  felt  among  the  earliest 
Christians  to  be  a  sense  of  (1)  being  saved  from  lapsing  into  an  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  congealments  of  personality  in  terms  of  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  caught  up  and  intermeshed  with  the  life  of  the  community, 

(2)  being  liberated  from  the  pseudo-self  or  pride  system  and  (3)  being 
lifted  into  the  fulness  and  vividness  of  deeply  personal  spontaniety, 
compared  with  which  the  values  of  the  social  world  provided  a  pale  and 
unprofitable  existence. Prom  this  then  permament  values  in  Paul’s  view 

of  man  may  be  drawn. 

(1)  Hebrew,  rather  than  Greek,  Paul  saw  man  as  a  whole-body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  and  as  one  whose  whole  life  was  to  be  redeemed. 

(2)  Realist,  he  saw  the  evil  in  man,  saw  it  in  his  spirit  and  nature,  saw 
it  as  a  power  which  dominated  man;  yet  he  knew  that  man  belonged  to  God, 


1  Ibid,  p.39 

2  Cor.  11:3,  1  Cor.  15:21,  Rom.  5:12-21 

2  N.  P.  Jacobson  Religion  and  the  fragmentation  of  man.  Journal  of 
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and  could  respond  to  G-od,  and  so  he  was  incredibly  hopeful  with  the  faith 
of  a  Christian  believing  in  what  God’s  grace  could  do  in  and  through  man. 

(3)  As  against  legalism  he  saw  sin,  not  as  something  external  in  deed, 
not  as  a  legalistic  failure  in  keeping  rules  of  conduct,  but  as  a  matter 
of  inner  spirit  and  attitude. 

(4)  As  against  mere  humanism  and  moralism  he  saw  the  religious  meaning  of 
sin,  sin  as  man’s  central  life-attitude,  as  his  refusal  to  take  his  life 
from  himself  and  yield  it  to  God,  as  the  refusal  of  obedience  and  faith. 


To  some  minds  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  Jesus’  and 
Paul’s  view  of  man.  To  my  mind  this  apparent  difference  can  be  reconciled 
in  part  by  F.  C.  Grant  who  writes: 


"It  is  clear  from  the  gospels  that  Jesus  can  scarcely  have  viewed  sin 
as  a  dark  malevolent  power  in  human  life,  as  Paul  viewed  it,  and  that  the 
problem  of  its  origin  and  spread  rarely  entered  his  mind.  If  Paul  was  a 
twice  born  man,  Jesus  was  certainly  (speaking  in  human  terms)  a  completely 
once-born.  There  are  no  signs  of  strain  and  turmoil,  of  dark  forebodings, 
of  sin  repented  and  still  a  burden,  of  a  steady  awareness  of  the  sentence 
of  morality  which  hangs  over  the  whole  race  descended  from  Adam  -  none  of 
this  dark  view  of  man’s  nature  and  condition  can  be  traced  in  the  gospels. 
Sin  is  real  but  God  has  provided  the  remedy.  The  illness  is  not  chronic, 
is  no  cancer  eating  into  the  vitals  of  man’s  whole  nature.  Jesus  can  take 
an  ordinary  child  and  place  him  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and  say 
’Unless  you  turn  and  become  like  children,  you  will  never  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Heaven.’  He  can  ask  his  disciples  ’Why  do  you  not  judge  for  your¬ 
selves  what  is  right?’  He  can  warn  his  contemporaries  shocked  by  the 
fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam  ’Unless  you  repent  you  will  likewise  all 
perish.’  -  but  that  is  to  make  it  clear  that  those  men  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  hardened  sinners,  above  all  other  men  in  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  the  proviso,  ’unless  you  repent’  points  to  the  remedy;  God  judges 
sin,  but  God  also  forgives.  He  can  say  to  fathers:  ’If  you  then  bad  as 
you  are,  (or  even  wicked)  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children, 
how  much  more  will  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  good  gifts  to  those 
who  ask  him?’  There  is  no  "doctrine"  of  sin  here  as  there  is  in  Paul. 

It  is  only  the  ordinary  Jewish  attitude,  what  is  required  is  repentance 
(U(T<*vofcL),  not  some  radical  transformation  and  regeneration  of  human 
nature."*' 


Grant  feels  that  in  the  dismal  situation  of  our  modern  world  we  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  Paul’s  teaching  as  more  thorough  going,  since  it 


F.  G.  Grant  -  An  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Thought  -  pp  180-182. 
1.  Rail  op.  cit.  p.45. 

Mt.  18:2-3,  Lk.  12:57,  Lk.  13:5,  Mt.  6:15,  Mt.  7:11 


2.  Grant  op.  cit.  p.180 
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demands  a  total  transformation  of  man.  Perhaps  this  is  true  of  modern 
man,  and  it  may  have  been  true  of  ancient  man  but  there  is  no  question 
that  from  an  historical  view  Jesus’  teaching  was  not  so  pessimistic  as 
Paul’s;  He  took  it  for  granted  that  man  is  not  totally  bad,  but  a  mixed 
creature,  good  and  bad  at  the  same  time.  His  demanded,  ’unless  you  turn 
and  become  as  children’  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  John’s  ’You  must 
be  born  anew.’  If  it  be  insisted  that  Jesus’  diagnosis  of  human  ills  is 
not  thorough  enough,  certainly  not  for  the  actual  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today,  the  answer  is  obvious.  Jesus’  diagnosis  has  never 
been  accepted,  nor  his  remedy  tried.  It  is  idle  to  infer  that  since 

Jesus  occasionally  healed  the  sick  and  even  forgave  sinners,  without  any 

expression  of  repentance  on  their  part,  that  He  therefore  took  sin  some¬ 
what  lightly.  The  records  do  not  enable  us  to  say  that  He  healed  or  for¬ 
gave  without  any  sign  or  token  of  repentance.  But  the  main  tenor  of  teach¬ 
ing  takes  for  granted  the  seriousness  of  sin  and  the  necessity  of  repentance. 
He  was  certainly  no  less  in  earnest  about  it  than  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
had  been.  But  he  did  not  take  the  dark  view  which  is  forever  associated 
with  Paul  and  with  Paulinism  in  the  great  succession  of  the  twice  born. 

Although  I  can  go  along  with  what  Grant  has  to  say  I  would  like  to 

add  that  in  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  death  of  our  Lord,  most 

explicitly  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  there  dawned  upon  Him  the  insidious 
nature  of  sin.  It  could  not  be  overcome  by  repentance  and  forgiveness  be¬ 
cause  man  could  not  repent.  Man  could  not  even  see  God  at  work  in  Him  so 
lost  was.  he  in  his  sin.  No:  such  was  the  terrible  consequence  of  sin  in 
the  world  that  only  God  could  save  man  from  its  clutches.  It  was  with  this 


Mt.  18:3,  Jn.  3:3-8. 
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realization  that  Jesus  saw  his  part  in  God’s  plan  to  liberate  man.  Thus 
in  view  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  and  in  consequence  of  seeing 
their  oneness  in  sin  with  those  who  had  crucified  their  Lord  twice  born 
Christians  have  from  the  time  of  their  conversion  seen  the  glory  of  God 
on  the  background  of  their  own  sinfulness.  It  ms  in  some  like  manner  as 
this  that  Christ  at  the  end  of  his  earthly  life  and  Paul  at  the  beginning 
of  his  heavenly  one  were  of  one  mind  through  the  grace  of  God. 
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PELAGIU3  AND  AUG-USTINE 


Harnack  in  his  History  of  Dogma  sees  the  Pelagian  controversy  in 
reference  to  the  nature  of  Man,  as  the  Arian  controversy  was  to  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ. 

"Pelagius  ms  a  British  monk  who  lived  in  the  4th  century,  of  strict  if  not 
austere  morality.  He  passed  through  no  arduous  inward  struggle  with  pro¬ 
pensities  to  evil,  but  approached  the  topics  of  debate  from  an  ethical 
point  of  view.  Human  responsibility  and  its  necessary  condition  were  the 
matter  uppermost  in  his  mind.  His  habits  of  mind  in  connection  with  his 
personal  experience,  naturally  led  him  to  extreme  views  concerning  obedience 
as  a  constitutive  element  in  religion  and  human  power  as  commensurate  with 
obligation.  A  rationalistic  tendency  in  the  interpretation  of  the  gospels, 
a  certain  moralism  were  the  natural  accompaniments  of  this  tendency. 
Augustine  on  the  other  hand  ms  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  facts  of 
man’s  dependence.  With  him  human  sin  and  human  need  were  the  realities 
apart  from  which  the  salvation  through  the  gospel  had  no  meaning,  or  was 
emptied  of  its  essential  character.  ”-L 

Harnack’s  summary  of  the  Pelagian  view  is  as  follows: 

1.  It  follows  from  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  God  that  everything 
created  by  Him  is  good  -  and  not  only  in  the  beginning,  but  what  He  now 
creates  is  likewise  good.  Accordingly  the  creature  is  good  as  are 
marriage,  law,  free  will  and  the  saints. 

2.  Nature  which  was  created  good  is  not  convertible,  because  the  things 
of  nature  persist  of  existence  to  its  end.  Natural  properties  are  not 
converted  by  accident.  Accordingly  there  can  be  no  natural  sins,  for 
they  could  have  arisen  only  if  nature  had  become  evil. 

3.  Human  nature  is  thus  indestructibly  good,  and  can  only  be  modified 
accidentally.  To  its  constitution  belongs  the  will  as  free  choice;  for 
willing  is  nothing  but  a  movement  of  the  mind  without  any  compulsion. 

This  free  choice,  with  which  reason  is  implied,  is  the  highest  good  in 
man’s  constitution.  With  reason  as  guide  man  could  and  should  do  the  good. 


1  Harnack  -  Harnack’ s  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  5,  p.183 
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God  desires  voluntary  performance  of  righteousness;  it  is  his  will  that 
we  be  capable  of  both.  Accordingly  for  Pelagius,  freedom  of  will,  is 
freedom  to  choose  the  good. 

4.  Evil,  sin,  is  willing  to  do  that  which  righteousness  forbids,  and  from 
which  we  are  free  to  abstain,  accordingly  what  we  can  avoid.  It  is  no 
element  or  body,  no  nature  -  in  that  case  God  would  be  its  author;  nor  is 
it  perverted  nature,  but  it  is  always  a  momentary  self  determination  of 
will,  which  can  never  pass  into  nature  so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  evil 
nature.  But  if  this  cannot  happen,  so  much  the  less  can  evil  be  inherited, 
for  that  would  do  away  with  goodness  and  righteousness  of  God. 

5.  Pelagius  deduced  the  actual  existence  of  sin  from  the  snares  of  the 
devil  and  sensuous  lust.  It  is  necessary  to  overcome  it  by  virginity  and 
continence.  It  sprang  not  from  the  substance  of  the  flesh  but  from  its 
works,  otherwise  God  v;ould  be  its  author.  Pelagius  took  a  serious  view 
of  the  whole  matter,  but  he  was  certain  on  the  other  hand  that  the  body 
was  subject  to  the  soul  and  thus  the  relationship  willed  by  God  could  be 
restored. 

6.  It  follows  from  this  teaching  that  there  always  have  been  sinless  men. 
Pelagius  argued  that  since  every  man  could  resist  sin  easily,  he  who 
sinned  passed  into  hell  at  the  judgment. 

Harnack  says  the  pelagians  deserve  respect  for  their  purity  of  motive; 
but  we  cannot  but  decide  that  their  doctrine  fails  to  recognize  the  misery 
of  sin  and  evil.  It  is  godless  and  knows  nothing  of  redemption  and  cannot 
logically  be  defended. 

While  Augustine  also  fell  into  logical  inconsistency  there  is  a  sense 
of  reality  about  his  view  of  life,  while  the  devotion  which  shaped  his 
thoughts  is  everywhere  most  clear.  According  to  McGiffert,  Augustine’s 

McGiffert  -  History  of  Christian  Thought. 
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theory  of  evil  ms  such  that  he  did  not  need  the  fall  of  Adam  to  account 
for  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man.  Q,uite  apart  from  any  act  of  Adam, 
men  are  bound  if  left  to  themselves,  to  choose  self  instead  of  God,  that 
is,  they  are  bound  to  sin  as  Adam  was.  In  spite  of  this,  under  the 
influence  of  catholic  tradition,  Augustine  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  and  used  it  to  explain  the  sins  of  Adam’s  descendants.  The 
result  was  untold  confusion.  Adam’s  own  sin,  he  maintained,  was  not  due 
to  the  possession  of  a  fleshly  nature.  He  was  created  by  God  and  his 
flesh  as  well  as  his  spirit  was  good  not  bad.  But  created  out  of  nothing 
as  he  was  he  tended  to  lapse  again  into  nothingness,  to  turn  from  God  to 
self  and  to  choose  the  lesser  instead  of  the  greater  good.  His  fall  was 
due  to  his  pride,  the  greatest  of  all  sins,  which  means  the  putting  of  self 
before  God  and  the  denial  of  one’s  absolute  dependence  on  him.  .All  this  is 
consistent.  But  when  it  comes  to  connecting  Adam's  Ball  with  sins  of  his 
descendants  Augustine  fell  into  serious  inconsistency.  Adam's  nature 
which  was  originally  good  was  corrupted  by  his  fall  and  its  corruption 
expresses  itself  in  fleshly  lust.  Transmitted  to  his  descendants  this 
corrupt  nature  became  the  incentive  to  sin  in  them.  Thus  for  them  the 
process  was  reversed.  With  Adam  the  choice  of  evil,  that  is  of  self  in¬ 
stead  of  God,  resulted  in  an  evil  nature;  with  them  the  evil  nature  with 
which  they  were  born  resulted  in  the  choice  of  evil. 

From  the  ontological  point  of  view  Adam’s  fall  meant  the  loss  of  real 
being.  From  the  ethical  point  of  view  his  fall  was  a  guilty  act,  an  act 
of  rebellion  against  his  sovereign.  Augustine  combined  the  two  ideas,  and 
talked  about  the  evil  nature  propagated  from  generation  to  generation  as 
guilty  and  therefore  punishable.  Death  which  on  his  own  principles  was 
only  the  natural  consequence  of  separation  from  God  he  interpreted  as 
punishment  for  sin  and  concluded  that  all  human  beings,  even  infants  are 
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guilty  because  all  die.  Sven  though  the  fleshly  nature  handed  down  by 
Adam  became  in  his  descendants  the  incentive  to  sin,  their  free  wills  are 
not  destroyed.  Man’s  freedom  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  including  matters 
of  right  and  wrong  is  practically  unlimited.  He  may  elect  at  any  time  to 
do  the  better  or  the  worse  thing,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience  or 
not.  But  one  thing  he  cannot  do,  he  cannot  choose  God  and  live  for  Him 
instead  of  for  self  without  divine  help.  So  that  if  he  does  not  live  for 
God  even  his  good  deeds  are  evil.  The  divine  help  is  called  grace.  The 
ability  both  to  know  God  and  turn  to  him  are  the  results  of  grace.  Bor 
Augustine  divine  grace  was  a  present  indwelling  power  given  to  men.  At 
first  he  said  grace  was  given  to  men  who  had  faith,  but  later  he  saw  faith 
as  the  fruit  of  grace.  Thus  for  Augustine  doctrine  of  grace  is  that  God 
alone  is  the  source  of  good.  He  now  went  on  to  say  that  grace  is  irresis¬ 
tible;  but  insofar  as  this  implies  that  God’s  is  absolute  will,  Augustine 
refused  to  see  God  as  willing  evil;  taking  for  his  authority  insular 
passages  from  scripture.  Upon  Augustine’s  idea  of  God  as  absolute  will 
rest  his  doctrine  of  double  predestination.  Ordinarily  he  speaks  only  of 
predestination  to  salvation,  thinking  of  the  wicked  as  being  abandoned  by 
God  to  death.  But  occasionally  he  goes  further  and  refers  to  God  as  fore¬ 
ordaining  men  to  punishment  as  well  as  to  salvation.  That  some  are  saved 
and  others  not  is  wholly  due  to  God’s  secret  will.  To  those  whom  God  pre¬ 
destinates  to  eternal  life  He  gives  the  gift  of  perseverance  that  they  may 
endure  to  the  end.  But  this  did  not  mean  that  all  believers  are  certain 
to  be  saved,  for  some  may  abandon  their  faith,  which  God  either  gives  or 
withholds.  Augustine  does  not  think  unconditional  predestination  which 
determines  the  eternal  destiny  of  men  quite  apart  from  any  merit  on  their 
part,  unjust.  All  are  guilty,  and  therefore  all  deserve  damnation;  if  any 
are  spared  they  have  cause  to  rejoice,  but  no  one  else  has  cause  to  com— 
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plain.  Predestination  does  not  interfere  with  human  freedom,  for  freedom 
is  not  from  restraint  but  from  evil,  and  he  is  most  truly  free  who  cannot 
do  wrong. 

The  Christian  Church  chose  a  path  half  way  between  Pelagius  and 
Augustine,  although  in  the  Council  of  Orange  it  upheld  a  Semi  August inian 
view.  For  Augustine  God  was  the  end  and  the  purpose  of  life;  for  Pelagius 
he  was  the  means  of  man’s  salvation.  Where  Augustine  was  religious 
Pelagius  was  essentially  moral.  For  this  reason  the  former  has  been  placed 
above  the  second. 
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3CHLEISElMA|fCHER 
(Sin  as  a  state  of  Man) 

Schleiermafcher  gives  an  objective  account  of  sin  in  terms  of  per¬ 
sonal  self-consciousness  which  attests  an  inner  state  as  sin  -  a  procedure 
which  is  allowable  because  sin  cannot  be  known  save  through  the  conscious¬ 
ness.  Since  he  is  looking  for  the  characteristics  of  a  sense  of  sinful¬ 
ness  he  looks  for  it  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  piety,  that  is  in  relation 
to  God-consciousness,  and  to  see  it  as  the  arrest  of  the  free  development 
of  the  God-consciousness.  Thus  if  in  any  particular  moment  the  sense  of 
God  has  not  been  able  to  dominate  the  conscious  then  the  sensuous  is  seen 
as  pleasure,  but  the  sense  of  pleasure  as  sin.  If  on  the  other  hand  God 
has  not  formed  part  of  the  movement  at  all  then  the  consciousness  of  sin 
follows  as  sin  itself.  But  if  the  God-consciousness  dominates  the  moment 
the  higher  self-consciousness  feels  pleasure  which  is  gradually  decreased 
as  every  attendant  feeling  of  effort  implies  a  consciousness  of  sin  which 
under  other  circumstances  might  have  been  too  great.  Thus  because  there 
exists  a  seed  of  sin  ever  ready  to  burst  forth  there  is  a  sense  of  sin  now 
preceding  the  sin  itself,  now  accompanying  it,  and  validating  it  or  follow¬ 
ing  it  as  penitence.  If  there  was  no  God— consciousness  in  the  moment  it 
would  be  that  the  person  was  in  a  state  of  ignorance  or  in  a  state  of 
hardening  where  the  consciousness  was  no  longer  active. 

If  at  every  moment  in  this  self  consciousness  the  flesh  which  is  the 
totality  of  the  so  called  lower  powers  of  the  soul  were  at  harmony  with  the 
God  consciousness,  a  conflict  would  not  be  possible.  As  long  as  spirit  and 
flesh  have  not  in  this  sense  become  one,  they  co-exist  as  two  powers  at 
issue  with  one  another  and  insofar  as  the  spirit  presses  toward  unity,  this 


Schleierma$cher  -  The  Christian  Faith  -  Clark,  London,  1935,  p.271 
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state  is  an  incapacity  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  already  implied  that  in  the  period  to  which  the  consciousness 
of  sin  points  back,  sin  was  not  present  in  us  in  the  same  way  as  we  are 
now  conscious  of  it.  For  in  this  latter  form  it  occurs  simultaneously 
with  and  is  related  to  God-consciousness.  If  the  God-consciousness  is  not 
developed  then  the  independent  activity  of  the  flesh  can  not  be  said  to  be 
in  resistance  to  the  spirit,  nor  as  a  sin.  This  interpretation  is  applied 
to  children,  tho  whole  peoples  and  eras.  However  it  must  be  understood 
that  not  all  the  functions  of  the  lower  life  which  came  into  conflict  with 
the  spirit  are  developed  prior  to  the  God  consciousness;  but  as  they  do 
develop  without  having  the  God-conscious  directed  upon  them  in  their 
initial  stages  the  same  result  follows.  The  more  however  we  trace  back 
the  state  of  our  spiritual  life  to  a  conscious  beginning,  to  a  general 
taking  command  of  oneself,  whenever  the  act  does  not  correspond  with  the 
decision,  the  more  conscious  are  we  of  the  domination  of  the  flesh.  Because 
of  its  early  proficiency  by  repetition  in  time  passion  has  been  able  to  im¬ 
pede  the  progress  of  the  spirit’s  development,  and  on  many  occasions  subdue 
it.  Thus  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  trace  this  domination  back  to  a  time 
prior  to  that  beginning. 

The  disparity  of  the  results  of  the  functioning  of  the  will  and  the 
intellect  is  seen  in  the  relation  of  the  self  consciousness  to  the  other 
two  factors.  The  above  mentioned  taking  command  of  one’s  self  is  the  dis¬ 
cernment  of  the  superiority  of  those  states  of  mind  which  combine  ?<rith  the 
God-consciousness  without  obstructing  it.  This  discernment  becomes  a 
command  when  the  self  consciousness  gives  it  approval.  The  disparity 
between  this  excitation  of  the  self  consciousness  and  the  ability  to 
determine  our  volitions,  constitutes  the  inequality  within  which  sin  and 
the  consciousness  of  sin  are  given.  However  if  the  above  discernment 
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develops  in  the  individual  only  as  fast  as  his  recognition  of  it  could 
set  the  will  in  operation;  or  if  discernment  came  with  the  will  powerful 
enough  to  resist  every  impulse  of  the  flesh;  then  there  would  be  no 
consciousness  of  sin.  However  neither  of  these  to  our  experience  can 
occur;  for  dealing  with  the  second  case  first,  the  discernment  which  is 
received  as  a  pattern,  a  generalization  can  not  be  appropriated  by  a  will 
which  is  adapted  only  to  the  particular,  and  is  not  able  to  overcome  the 
highly  developed  habits  of  the  flesh.  In  the  first  case  while  we  might 
see  it  as  a  possibility  for  an  isolated  individual,  in  social  living  it 
would  be  impossible.  For  the  evident  inability  of  another  to  relate  his 
various  abilities  to  the  God-consciousness  would  prompt  the  subsequent 
failure  of  self  to  generate  the  will  power  to  produce  a  .volition.  Too, 
the  tendency  of  the  intellect  to  lag  behind  the  will  produces  a  sense  of 
sinlessness  which  would  develop  in  the  effort  of  the  intellect  to  make  the 
resistance  of  the  flesh  to  the  God-consciousness  compatible  to  it.  A  sense 
of  sinlessness  would  also  tend  to  be  created  by  the  embryo  God-conscious¬ 
ness  being  seized  by  the  power  of  the  flesh  and  distorted  to  such  a  degree 
that  every  state  comes  to  be  compatible  with  it.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not 
by  this  entitled  to  say  that  sin  would  conflict  with  the  idea  of  the 
original  perfection  of  man;  for  sin  for  the  individual  exists  only  insofar 
as  there  is  a  consciousness  of  it.  The  consciousness  is  conditioned  by  a 
good  which  must  have  preceded  it  and  which  is  a  result  of  that  original 
perfection.  The  bad  conscience  is  developed  because  of  our  seeing  the 
possibility  of  what  is  better;  and  because  of  the  fact  of  our  having  a 
conscience  (an  inward  demand  for  harmony  with  the  God-consciousness) . 

Hence  for  an  individual  or  people  who  have  not  the  sense  oi  that  better, 
the  power  of  the  flesh  is  not  sin,  but  grossness  and  ignorance.  Sin, 
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accordingly  manifests  itself  only  in  connection  with,  and  by  means  of  an 
already  existent  good.  Because  there  is  a  vestige  of  sin  in  every  God¬ 
conscious  experience,  it  actually  presupposes  the  original  perfection  of 
man.  Thus,  just  as  the  latter  concept  expresses  the  unity  of  our  develop¬ 
ment  so  sin  in  turn  represents  its  disjointing  character  although  without 
abrogating  the  unity  itself. 

The  certainty  with  which  we  are  aware  of  the  good  within  us  in  some 
exceptional  moment  is  at  the  same  time  a  conviction  that  we  might  evade 
every  moment  in  which  the  same  degree  of  will  power  is  not  demonstrably 
present;  while  every  retrograde  movement  is  a  derangement  of  one  original¬ 
ly  provided  for  our  nature;  thus  bringing  about  an  abatement  in  will  power 
and  the  consciousness  that  sin  can  be  avoided.  Thus  in  order  to  affirm 
that  it  is  possible  to  obviate  the  active  resistance  of  the  flesh  we  have 
to  be  assured  that  the  God-consciousness  which  has  developed  from  nothing 
will  grow  to  the  ultimate.  This  certainty  is  therefore  at  once  the  basis 
of  full  consciousness  of  sin  as  a  derangement  of  our*  nature  and  of  the 
faith  in  redemption  by  the  communication  of  spiritual  power  so  attested. 
For  since  even  our  most  perfect  inner  states  still  retain  traces  of  sin 
then  He  alone  to  whom  we  do  not  ascribe  that  common  consciousness  of  sin 
can  exercise  redeeming  activity. 

Because  the  innate  differences  of  personality  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  individual  sees  the  source  of  his  sin  in 
something  prior  to  his  own  existence;  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing 
that  the  swift  movement  of  the  sensuous  toward  its  objective  goal  without 
allying  itself  with  the  higher  consciousness  is  unquestionably  the  act  of 
the  individual. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  development  of  the  sensuous  life,  which  takes 
place  before  the  spiritual,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  individual  alone. 
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The  coining  of  the  Ego  into  the  world  as  a  result  of  conception,  and  birth 
cannot  be  regarded  by  our  immediate  self  consciousness  as  our  own  act. 

In  truth,  just  as  the  corning  of  the  Ego  is,  with  respect  to  each  later 
generation,  due  to  the  action  of  the  one  before  it,  so  the  sinful  self 
assertiveness  of  sense,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  earlier  development, 
has  a  more  remote  source  than  the  individual’s  own  life.  But  once  the  God 
consciousness  has  immerged  as  a  definite  and  effective  agency,  then  every 
moment  in  which  it  does  not  manifest  itself  as  a  check  upon  the  self 
assertiveness  of  sense,  the  assertion  of  that  sense  is  a  sin. 

It  is  this  twofold  relation  found  universally  in  all  consciousness 
of  sin,  that  forms  the  essential  and  ultimate  ground  of  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  of  the  church  falls  into  the  two  doctrines  of  original  and 
actual  sin.  Thus  under  one  head  the  state  of  sin  is  seen  as  something 
received  in  which  our  own  guilt  is  latent,  in  the  other  it  is  set  forth 
as  something  which  is  due  to  the  individual,  but  in  which  the  received 
element  is  revealed.  However  Schleiermalfcher  thinks  this  distinction  in¬ 
adequate  because  emphasis  on  actual  sins  leads  to  necessary  neglect  of 
original  sin,  while  original  sin  as  a  terra  is  misleading  in  that  it  seems 
to  show  that  earlier  source  can  be  predicated  only  in  the  case  of  some 
actual  sins. 

Original  sin  as  the  sinfulness  which  is  present  in  an  individual 
prior  to  any  action  of  his  own  asserts  itself  even  after  redemption  must 
be  considered  infinite.  Thus  if  the  God-consciousness  is  obscured  then 
man  must  be  incapable  not  only  of  developing  but  even  of  consciously 
aspiring  to  such  inner  states  as  that  consciousness  aims.  Schleiemarcher 
admits  unreservedly  this  incapacity  for  good  —  that  which  is  determined 
by  God  consciousness.  Yet  our  congenital  sinfulness  must  not  be  magnified 
to  such  an  extent  as  would  involve  the  denial  of  man’s  capacity  to  appro- 
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priate  redemption,  for  that  capacity  is  the  very  least  that  can  he  predicated 
of  that  disposition  to  the  God-consciousness  which  is  inherent  in  man’s 
original  perfection.  For  this  reason  this  incapacity  is  only  in  reference 
to  our  personal  activity. 

Most  doctrines  of  original  sin  appear  to  imply  sinfulness,  although 
received  from  an  external  source,  is  yet  the  individual’s  own  guilt;  so  that 
the  greatest  accumulation  of  actual  sins  could  add  nothing  to  the  penal 
deserts  forthcoming.  The  doctrine  is  given  this  incredible  turn  when 
original  sin  is  divorced  from  actual  sin.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  that  original  sin  is  not  guilt  until  it  breaks  forth  in  actual 
sin;  it  is  understood  as  implying  that  in  the  individual,  original  sin  is 
the  sufficient  grounds  of  all  actual  sins,  so  that  only  some  external  oc¬ 
casion  is  required  for  the  generation  of  actual  sin. 

Since  then  this  later  sinfulness  which  has  issued  from  the  individual’s 
own  action  is  one  with  its  origin,  the  latter  could  not  have  arisen  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  except  through  his  own  will.  In  the  case  of  babies 
since  actual  sin  proceeds  from  original  sin,  and  wherever  human  life  exists, 
actual  sin  has  its  root  within;  the  link  in  virtue  of  which  original  sin  is 
guilt  also  exists  in  the  immature,  even  though  it  has  not  manifest  itself 
in  time.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  they  will  be  sinners  because  of  what  is 
already  within  them.  That  they  are  not  such  in  the  same  sense  and  degree 
as  those  in  whom  actual  sin  has  become  permanent  has  probably  never  been 
doubted,  more  especially  here  since  the  reference  is  to  guilt. 

Now  if  the  sinfulness  which  is  prior  to  all  action  operates  in  every 
individual  through  the  sin  and  sinfulness  of  others,  and  if  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  voluntary  actions  of  every  individual  to  others  and  implanted 
within  them,  it  must  be  genuinely  common  to  all.  It  is  not  something  that 
pertains  severally  to  each  individual,  and  exists  in  relation  to  him  by 
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himself,  but  in  co-operateness  with  his  fellow.  Hence  statements  about 
original  sin  should  not  be  regarded  as  utterances  of  the  corporate  con¬ 
sciousness.  This  solidarity  means  an  interdependence  of  time  and  place 
in  respect  to  original  sin.  The  distinctive  form  of  original  sin  in  the 
individual  is  but  a  constituent  inexplicable  part  of  the  form  it  takes  in 
the  circle  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  the  aggregate  power  of  the  flesh  in 
its  conflict  with  the  spirit  is  intelligible  only  by  reference  to  the 
totality  of  those  sharing  a  common  life;  and  whatever  of  that  power  appears 
in  the  single  unit,  whether  personal  or  composite  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to,  or  explained  by  that  unit  alone.  In  time,  too,  what  appears  as  the 
congenital  sinfulness  of  one  generation  is  conditioned  by  and  conditions 
the  sinfulness  of  the  generation  preceding  and  following  it.  Thus  only  in 
a  whole  series  of  forms  thus  assumed  do  we  find  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
things  called  original  sin.  It  is  in  this  view  that  original  sin  can  be 
called  guilt  with  perfect  accuracy.  Only  where  it  is  regarded  simply  as 
meaning  the  totality  of  the  human  race,  can  guilt  be  assigned,  since  it 
cannot  in  similar  fashion  be  the  guilt  of  the  individual. 

Schleiemafcher  believes  that  the  idea  of  a  change  in  human  nature 
entailed  by  the  first  sin  of  the  first  pair  has  no  place  among  the  proposi¬ 
tions  which  rank  as  utterances  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  The 
renunciation  of  the  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Christians  are 
driven  into  the  Pelegian  heresy  rather  than  derive  that  incapacity  irom 
such  a  change  in  nature.  The  untenable  character  of  the  theory  oi  change 
is  seen  in  the  statement  ’the  person  corrupts  the  nature.’  For  what  is 
good  cannot  corrupt  what  is  good  to  produce  evil,  but  ii  the  nature  was 
already  bad  its  corruption  did  not  come  about  by  the  act  of  the  person. 

Thus  all  corruption  falls  under  the  formula  that  persons  corrupt  themselves 
and  one  another  which  manifestly  is  an  adequate  description  of  all  the  sin 
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that  appears  among  men. 

If  accordingly  no  change  in  human  nature  took  place  in  the  person  of 
the  first  pair  as  a  result  of  their  first  sin,  then  the  universal  sinful¬ 
ness  that  precedes  every  actual  sin  in  the  offspring  is  to  he  regarded  not 
so  much  as  derived  from  the  first  sin  of  our  first  parents,  but  rather  as 
identical  with  what  in  them  likewise  preceded  the  first  sin.  If  then, 

says  Schleiemafcher ,  "we  discard  the  view  that  a  change  took  place  in 
human  nature  itself,  but,  on  the  other,  still  maintain  that  an  incapacity 
for  good  is  the  universal  state  of  man,  it  follows  that  this  incapacity 
was  present  in  human  nature  before  the  first  sin,  and  that  accordingly  ^ 
what  is  now  innate  sinfulness  was  something  native  also  to  the  first  pair." 

In  admitting  this  he  sees  it  to  be  compatible  with  inherent  human  perfection 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  perfectly  analagous  with  our  own  situation.  The 
awakening  of  the  God-consciousness  implies  also  the  initiation  of  the  good, 
which  in  turn  could  not  remain  without  consequences  that  would  prove 
operative  even  after  the  first  sin.  So  that  there  would  come  a  time  when 
the  sensuous  nature  would  gain  such  strength  that  it  could  win  the  mastery 
as  easily  as  lose  it.  Thus  there  was  in  the  original  pair  if  not  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  personal  constitution,  yet  the  idiosyncrasies  of  sex; 
and  again  while  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  will  lagging  behind  the  intelli¬ 
gence  precisely  as  it  does  in  ourselves,  yet  they  were  subject  to  changes 
of  mood  amid  which  such  shortcomings  of  will  power  showed  itself  inter¬ 
mittently  on  various  sides.  In  the  light  of  all  this,  the  origin  of  sin 
and  the  consciousness  of  it  became  quite  intelligible.  In  all  men  original 
sin  is  always  issuing  in  actual  sin,  however  if  actual  sin  were  restricted 
to  those  cases  in  which  our  sinfulness  breaks  forth  in  actions  perceptible 
by  others  as  well  as  ourselves  the  greater  number  of  original  sin  mani¬ 
festations  would  be  ignored.  Outward  acts  are  conditioned  by  external 
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conditions  irrelevant  to  the  state  of  sin.  In  point  of  fact,  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  a  man’s  condition  is  not  really  aggravated  by  its  finding  external 
expression.  For  the  actual  sin  in  the  precise  sense  is  present  even  where 
the  sinful  element  shows  itself  only  internally  and  enters  into  a  moment 
of  consciousness  merely  as  a  thought  or  a  desire.  Any  explanation  of 
actual  sin  will  be  valid  only  insofar  as  it  teaches  that  actual  sin  springs 
from  an  underlying  sinfulness,  which  can  easily  be  united  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  need  of  redemption.  While  original  sin  is  regarded  as 
the  corporate  act  and  guilt  of  the  human  race,  it  is  distributed  unequally 
among  individuals  in  respect  to  place  and  time.  Yet  this  means  only  that 
in  each  individual  one  peculiar  type  of  sin  is  dominant  which  requires  a 
varying  degree  of  enticement  to  become  active.  But  such  is  the  nature  of 
sin  that  no  one  if  thrown  on  his  own  can  be  free  from  the  danger  of  falling 
into  any  of  the  various  forms  of  it.  Only  the  incentive  that  must  always 
be  added  to  the  original  sinfulness  is  needed  to  produce  actual  sin;  if 
this  be  strong  enough  any  kind  of  evil,  if  not  habitually  yet  in  particular 
cases,  might  emerge  as  actual  sin. 

In  this  sense,  all  actual  sins  must  rank  equal,  not  only  in  respect 
of  their  nature  and  character,  but  also  of  their  origin;  for  every  such 
sin  is  a  manifestation  of  the  universal  sinfulness  and  represents  a  victory 
of  flesh  over  spirit.  What  gives  a  moment  the  character  of  sin  is  the 
self  centred  activity  of  the  flesh,  whereas  the  content  of  the  sin  does 
not  enable  one  to  differentiate.  All  activities  of  the  flesh  are  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  spirit  and  all  are  evil  when  severed  from  it. 
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BRUNNER 

Brunner  sees  the  nature  of  man  to  lie  within  the  contradiction 
between  man’s  real  nature  and  his  empirical" nature.  Traditional  theology 
he  says  deals  with  this  contradiction  under  the  two  fold  conception  of  the 
Fall,  as  apostasy  from  man’s  origin;  and  that  of  Original  sin,  as  a  fate¬ 
ful  determination  of  man’s  actual  condition.  This  view  he  sees  as  very 
relevant  but  he  doubts  that  the  way  in  which  they  are  seen  together  accords 
with  reality;  and  doubts  that  traditional  theology  has  been  able  to  express 
necessity  and  responsibility  together  without  doing  violence  to  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  not  for  scientific  reasons  that  the  historical  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall  is  questionable,  but  for  religious  reasons;  it  has 
led  to  serious  distortions  of  the  faith,  of  the  understanding  of  sin  and 
of  man’s  responsibility  in  the  sight  of  God.  What  Augustine  wanted  to 
say  was  that  sin  is  inescapable  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  personal  responsi¬ 
bility.  Sin  is  a  totality  which  determines  the  individual  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  personal  act.  But  when  he  came  down  to  it  something  which  in 
meaning  is  purely  personal,  sin,  disobedience  to  the  will  of  God,  is 
ascribed  to  a  purely  natural  fact  that  of  physical  descent.  Nor  does  his 
second  emphasis,  solidarity  of  the  race  in  Adam’s  sin  escape  the  purely 
physical  explanation;  for  in  order  to  make  the  phrase  ’sinners  in  Adam,' 
as  concrete  as  possible,  Augustine  once  more  interprets  it  in  physical 
manner.  In  germ,  physiologically  we  were  represented  in  Adam. 

As  for  Election,  Brunner  thinks  a  man  is  elected  when  he  believes. 

"Election  dawns  upon  no  one  except  in  the  full,  independent  obedient  and 
trustworthy  decision  of  faith.  It  is  to  those  who  have  served  the  lord 
by  serving  the  least  of  this  world  that  the  assurance  comes.  One  cannot 
play  election  off  against  decision,  nor  personal  decision  against  election, 

1.  E.  Brunner  -  Man  in  Revolt  -  Westminister  Press,  N.Y.  1939,  p.118 
(Empirical  -  his  now,  present  state  (of  sin)) 
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tempting  though  that  be  to  reason.  Reason  must  bow  here,  yet  dare  not 
abdicate.  How  the  free  eternal  election  of  God  and  the  responsible 
decision  of  man  can  be  reconciled  is  a  problem  we  cannot  understand, 
but  every  believer  knows  they  are  compatible. ”1 

"He  came  to  nis  own  -  and  his  own  received  him  not,  but  as  uany  as  re¬ 
ceived  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to- become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  those 
that  believe  in  his  name." 

This  is  the  message  of  scripture.  Eut  of  double  predestination  that  God 
has  chosen  one  from  eternity  for  eternal  life,  and  has  rejected  the  other 
irom  eternity  to  eternal  damnation,  there  is  no  word  to  be  found  in  scrip¬ 
ture.  Brunner  believes  that  the  nature  of  radical  evil  in  Kant’s  thought 
goes  far  deeper  than  all  other  attempts  to  solve  the  problem.  His  strict¬ 
ly  personal  idea  of  responsibility  permits  him  to  separate  himself  sharply 
from  the  contrast  between  the  sense  nature  and  the  idealistic  emphasis  on 
spirit.  Evil  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  sphere  of  sense  but  solely  in  the 
will.  The  origin  of  evil  is  not  the  fact  that  man  is  finite  but  that  man 
makes  personal  decisions  which  are  evil.  Evil  is  not  a  neutral  entity  but 
has  its  origin  in  the  centre  of  the  personality.  The  evil  will  which  is 
the  ultimate  for  the  rationalist  is  not  in  itself  ultimate  but  points 
back  to  an  origin.  This  origin  which  is  the  tendency  to  do  evil  is  a 
reservoir  of  evil  which  lies  in  the  person  from  which  alone  every  evil 
decision  springs.  As  all  humans  have  in  themselves  this  tendency  to  evil; 
he  recognizes  the  impossibility  of  discovering  a  temporal  beginning  of  this 
tendency.  Thus  Kant  is  confronted  finally  by  the  insoluble  mystery  of  in¬ 
born  evil.  It  is  impossible  to  derive  evil  from  any  source  without  losing 
individual  responsibility.  Kant  is  quite  aware  that  he  is  faced  by  the 
paradox  of  an  insoluble  mystery,  and  points  explicitly  to  the  story  of  the 


1.  E.  Brunner  -  Our  Faith  -  S.C.M.  London  1949,  p.  34. 
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Fall  as  the  only  relevant,  although  certainly  symbolic  expression  of  the 

fact  which  he  has  perceived.  However  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  because 

he  is  not  a  Christian  Kant  never  speaks  of  sin  but  of  evil.  This  means 

that  the  subject  which  he  has  in  mind  is  not  set  in  opposition  to  God,  but 

to  the  abstract  law  of  reason.  The  fact  that  through  the  Fall  alone  man 

knows  what  is  good  and  evil,  that  already  the  difference  between  good  and 

evil  is  itself  the  product  of  the  contradiction  in  man,  and  therefore  is 

only  a  relative  contradiction,  of  all  this,  Kant  knew  nothing. 

"However  Kant’s  analysis  of  the  perversion  of  the  problem  is  useful.  The 
contradiction  ought  not  to  be  traced  back  to  an  objective,  neutral,  imper¬ 
sonal  entity,  neither  to  the  sense,  nor  to  the  fact  that  man  is  finite,  nor 
to  the  imperfections  of  the  stage  of  development  nor  to  inheritance.  By 
all  these  formulations  the  concept  of  sin  is  corrupted  in  its  centre  by 
lack  of  responsibility.  If  there  is  one  element  in  the  biblical  message 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  clear  and  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  this; 
sin  and  responsibility  are  inseparably  connected,  and  there  is  no  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  responsibility,  no  verdict  of  guilt,  without  accusation  and  proof 
of  responsibility;  that  is,  no  one  is  pronounced  guilty  for  something  which 
he  has  not  done."! 


1.  Op.  cit.  p.128. 
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SVOLUTI ONARY  VIEW 


In  1859  when  Darwin  published  his  Origin  of  Species  the  western 
world  had  never  seriously  doubted  that  while  the  G-enesis  account  of 
creation  was  somewhat  crude  and  anthropological,  it  was  not  essentially 
correct.  Man,  creatures  and  universe  were  created  as  discrete  acts  of 
G-od  in  accord  with  his  essential  nature  and  will.  But  now  just  as  Capernium 
had  moved  the  earth  from  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  it  seemed  as  if  man  had 
been  usurped  from  his  position  of  supremacy  in  the  creation  of  God.  Doubt 
and  hysteria  followed  quickly  in  its  path;  was  there  a  God  at  all? 
Naturalistic  Theology  saw  its  .Goa  disolving  into  an  impersonal  process 
working  itself  out  in  the  world  and  many  succumbed.  This  confusion  was 
increased  as  versions  and  further  theories  fell  one  upon  another  in  the 
effort  to  exploit  this  new  concept.  In  fact  the  narrow  school  of  Darwinism 
was  itself  notable  for  the  frequent  misunderstandings  of  its  founder’s 
beliefs.  From  Evolution  and  Ethics  Darwin’s  essential  beliefs  can  be 
stated  as  follows. 

"Darxvin  based  his  theory  of  Natural  selection  on  three  observable  facts 
of  nature  and  two  deductions  from  them.  The  first  is  the  tendency  of  all 
organisms  to  increase  in  a  geometric  ratio*  This  tendency  of  all  organisms 
to  increase  is  due  to  offspring,  which  are  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
existence  always  more  numerous  than  their  parents.  The  second  fact  is  that 
in  spite  of  this  tendency  to  progressively  increase,  the  numbers  of  a  given 
species  remain  more  or  less  constant.  From  these  two  facts  he  deduces  the 
struggle  for  existence.  For  since  more  young  are  produced  than  can  survive, 
there  must  be  competition  for  survival.  In  amplifying  his  theory,  he  ex¬ 
tended  the  concept  of  the  struggle  for  existence  to  cover  reproduction. 

The  struggle  is  in  point  of  fact  for  survival  of  the  stock.  Darwin’s  third 
fact  of  nature  was  variation:  All  organisms  vary  appreciably.  And  the 
second  and  final  deduction  which  he  deduced  from  the  first  deduction  and 
the  third  fact  was  natural  Selection:  Since  there  is  a  struggle  for 
existence  among  individuals,  and  since  these  individuals  are  not  all  alike, 
some  of  the  variations  among  them  will  be  advantageous  in  the  struggle  for 
survival,  others  unfavorable.  Consequently  a  higher  proportion  of  indi¬ 
viduals  with  favorable  variations,  will  on  the  average  survive;  a  higher 
proportion  of  those  with  unfavorable  variations  will  die  or  fail  to  re¬ 
produce  themselves.  And  since  a  great  deal  of  variation  is  transmitted  by 
heredity  these  effects  of  differential  survival  will  in  large  measure 
accumulate  from  generation  to  generation.  Thus  natural  selection  will  act 
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constantly  to  improve  and  to  maintain  the  adjustment  of  animals  and  plants 
to  their  surroundings  and  their  way  of  life."1 

Since  the  publication  of  the  "Origin"  evolution  has  become  almost  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  in  the  many  varient  systems  which  centre  around  the 
Lemarkian  Darwinian  controversy  as  to  what  characteristics  can  be  inherited. 
The  result  of  all  this  has  been  to  create  extremes  of  optimism  and  pessi¬ 
mism  which  can  not  be  substantiated  in  fact.  On  the  pessimistic  side  the 
fact  that  man  has  with  all  other  life  shared  a  protoplasmic  beginning  has 
deeply  bothered  those  people  in  whom  the  present  worth  of  their  personality 
is  dependent  on  a  special  category  for  men.  Because  the  rational  ability 
of  man  is  seen  to  be  the  specialization  of  man’s  development  which  has 
fitted  him  for  survival,  conscience  and  its  dependent  ethics  are  seen  to 
be  transient  and  relative  to  circumstance  such  that  only  by  agreement 
should  they  be  binding  upon  the  individual.  Because  natural  selection 
is  open  to  the  vicissitudes  of  environment  it  seemed  to  many  men  that  the 
history  of  man  as  one  stage  in  the  process  of  evolvement  is  without  any 
more  meaning  than  that  of  some  extinct  order  of  pelec ipods  fossilized  in 
rock.  Without  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  purpose  many  have  felt  with  Hobbs 
that  life  is  nasty,  short  and  brutal. 

On  the  other  hand  because  man  has  evolved  from  a  blob  of  protoplasm 

to  his  present  high  state,  there  has  grown  the  feeling  that  progress  is 

inevitable  and  if  for  the  present  men  are  less  than  perfect  it  is  only 

that  we  are  in  the  making  still.  Evil  in  the  world  is  not  to  be  taken  too 

seriously,  it  will  pass  as  man  becomes  more  and  more  intelligent.  Huxley 

says,  "The  evolutionary  point  of  view  makes  it  clear  that  progress  is 
neither  a  myth  nor  a  dangerous  delusion:  it  is  the  desirable  direction 
of  change  in  the  world,  ethically  as  much  as  materially  or  intellectually. 

1.  T.  H.  &  J.  Huxley,  Evolution  &  Ethics,  Pilot  Press,  London  1947,  p.155. 
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It  also  establishes  the  reassuring  fact  that  our  human  ethics  have  their 
roots  deep  in  the  non-human  universe,  that  our  moral  principles  are  not 
just  a  whistling  in  the  dark,  but  are  by  the  nature  of  things  related  to 
the  rest  of  reality,  and  indeed  only  when  we  take  the  trouble  to  under¬ 
stand  that  relationship  will  we  be  able  to  lay  down  ethical  principles 
which  are  truly  adequate.  Furthermore,  while  to  the  evolutionist  ethics 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  having  any  absolute  value,  yet  their  rela¬ 
tivity  is  neither  chaotic  or  meaningless:  ethics  are  relative  to  a  process 
which  is  both  meaningful  and  of  indefinitely  long  duration,  that  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  progress.  The  peculiar  difficulties  which  surround  our  individual 
adjustment  are  seen  to  be  largely  due  to  our  evolutionary  history.  Like 
our  prolonged  helplessness  in  infancy,  our  troubles  in  learning  to  walk 
upright,  they  are  consequent  of  our  having  develorjed  from  a  simian  ancestry. 
Once  we  realize  that  primitive  super  ego  is  merely  a  makeshift  develop¬ 
mental  mechanism,  no  more  intended  to  be  the  central  support  of  our  morality 
than  is  our  embryonic  notochord  intended  to  be  the  permanent  central  support 
of  our  bodily  frame,  we  shall  not  take  its  dictates  so  seriously  and  shall 
regard  its  supersession  by  some  more  rational  and  less  cruel  mechanism  as 
the  central  ethical  problem  confronting  every  human  individual.  Above  all 
an  evolutionary  ethics  is  of  necessity  a  hopeful  ethic,  however  much  of  the 
justifiable  hope  is  tempered  by  a  realization  of  the  length  and  difficulty 
of  man's  ethical  task.  Our  ethics  are  rooted  in  the  evolutionary  past, 
though  the  relations  are  often  indirect  and  hard  to  trace.  But  with  the 
coming  of  man  and  notably  'with  his  attainment  of  highly  organized  societies 
based  on  scientific  knowledge,  our  ethics  are  being  actually  incorporated 
into  the  evolutionary  process,  man’s  sense  of  right  and  wrong  has  always 
influenced  the  course  of  history,  as  we  call  that  sector  of  the  evolution¬ 
ary  process  that  has  occurred  in  our  species  since  written  records  began; 

But  as  our  knowledge  grows  and  our  capacity  for  its  wise  application 
increases,  that  influence  will  certainly  grow,  and  can  be  exerted  more  and 
more  to  encourage  a  desirable  direction  of  our  evolution.  Man  the  conscious 
microcosm  has  been  thrown  up  by  the  blind  and  automatic  forces  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  macrocosm,  but  now  his  consciousness  can  begin  to  play  an  active 
part  and  to  influence  the  process  of  the  microcosity  guiding  and  acting  as 
the  growing  part  of  its  evolution.  Man’s  ethics  and  his  moral  aspirations 
have  now  become  an  integral  part  of  any  future  evolutionary  progress."! 

It  is  apparent  that  such  a  system  which  recognizes  no  artifice  will 

not  know  what  the  true  direction  of  the  evolution  will  be,  nor  know  what 

2 

ethical  principles  are  truly  adequate.  For  as  Du  Nouy  has  pointed,  out, 
the  very  thing  which  enabled  some  forms  of  life  to  thriye  through  a  given 
period  was  the  very  thing  which  in  another  age  made  it  impossible  for  it 
to  become  adapted  to  its  new  environment.  Thus  the  ethic  which  seems  to 


1.  Ibid,  p.234. 

2.  Du  Nouy  -  Human  Destiny  -  Longhams  &  Green,  New  York,  1947 
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be  adequate  no?/,  to  establish  a  true  direction  of  evolutionary  development 
may  be  tomorrow  the  very  thing  which  prevents  man  from  coping  with  the  new 
environment.  (The  analogy  is  imperfect  because  the  premise  is  also.) 

The  only  way  evolution  can  be  projected  beyond  the  present  is  to 
start  with  an  ability  in  man  which  seems  important  and  to  trace  its  develop¬ 
ment  up  through  sub-human  levels  to  the  present  and  thus  project  it  into 
the  future;  but  having  done  so  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  that  this  is  the 
very  characteristic  by  which  roan  is  destined  to  develop,  progress,  or  even 
if  man  as  we  now  know  him  is  to  progress  at  all.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  it  is  the  genius  of  the  evolutionary  idea  that  it  is  almost  completely 
adaptable  to  any  point  of  view,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  applica¬ 
tion  constitutes  a  validity.  Thus  in  postulating  its  empirical  validity 
it  is  important  to  mak:e  a  distinction  bet?/een  the  mechanics  of  evolution 
and  its  philosophy.  For  while  Darwinism  explains  why  there  are  such 
variations  of  life  upon  the  earth,  and  how  through  the  ages  these  variations 
came  about;  it  does  not  explain  the  origin  in  life,  nor  the  existence  of  the 
protein  from  which  it  developed. 

"Evolution  is  comprehensible  only  if  we  admit  that  is  dominated  by  a 
finality,  a  precise  and  distant  goal.  If  we  do  not  accept  the  reality  of 
this  orienting  pole,  not  only  are  we  forced  to  recognize  that  evolution 
is  rigorously  incompatible  with  our  lav/s  of  matter,  but  that  the  appearance 
of  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  remain  an  absolute  mystery  —  Adaptive  natural 
selection  is,  on  the  contrary,  mechanic  isms  which  have  contributed  to  the 
slow  edification  of  evolution  without  being  themselves  always  progressive. 
Strictly  speaking  these  mechanisms  are  not  determining  factors  in  general 
evolution.  Each  contributes  materially,  statistically,  to  evolution,  but 
the  laws  which  they  obey  are  not  really  identical  with  those  of  evolution 
which  dominate  and  correlate  them.  It  is  therefore  not  the  organism  best 
adapted  to  an  environment  which  contributes  to  evolution.  It  survives  but 
its  better  adaption  eliminates  it  from  the  ascendant  progression  and  only 
contributes  to  the  number  of  more  or  less  stagnant  species  which  people 
the  earth."-*- 


1.  Ibid,  p.84 
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Du  Nouy  goes  on  to  explain  how  vestiginal  organs  of  animals  constitute  a 
kind  of  physical  memory  which  is  analagous  to  the  memory  of  the  instincts 
accumulated  in  the  brain,  which  at  a  given  time  in  evolution  corresponded 
to  conditions  of  existence  determined  by  the  environment .  It  is  against 
this  heredity,  now  deprived  of  any  meaning  and  dating  back  to  epochs  for¬ 
ever  vanished,  that  man  must  fight  to  prepare  for  the  advent  of  spiritual 
being  he  destined  to  become.  Evolution  continues  in  our  day,  no  longer  on 
the  physiological  or  anatomical  plane,  but  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  plane. 
The  transition  from  the  ancestral  animal,  still  squirming  within  us,  to  man 
is  too  recent  for  us  to  be  able  to  understand  the  ensuing  conflicts  which 
often  seem  disconcerting  and  incomprehensible.  After  thousands  of  centuries 
blindly  obeying  inexorable  laws,  a  certain  group  of  living  beings  differen¬ 
tiated  itself  biologically  from  the  others  and  was  confronted  with  new 
obligations.  New  orders  are  imposed,  all  of  them  contradicting  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  and  restraining  the  realms  of  physical  pleasures.  It  is  in 
this  mastery  of  self  based  on  the  liberty  to  choose  between  the  satisfaction 
of  the  appetites  and  the  flight  towards  spirituality  that  human  dignity  is 
born.  However  man  cannot  liberate  himself  all  at  once.  The  weight  of 
heredity,  which  goes  bacx  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  is  too  heavy  to  be 
lifted  without  hesitation.  Fluctuations  eventually  manifest  themselves  by 
individual  or  collective  regressions,  which  bring  him  back  to  the  animal. 

At  a  certain  period  of  his  metamorphasis,  man  became  conscious  of  this 
fundamental  dualism  which  is  in  reality  the  eternal  theme  of  religion. 

Where  once  he  was  sensitive  only  to  the  irritability  of  his  tissues  and 
the  needs  of  his  aopetites,  he  now  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  free 
to  shape  his  environment  or  continue  as  his  animal  forefathers  had  done. 

The  moment  he  asked  himself  the  question  whether  or  not  an  act  was  good  or 
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whether  another  was  better,  he  acquired  a  liberty  denied  to  the  animals 
Henceforth,  contrary  to  all  others  in  order  to  evolve  he  must  no  longer 
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obey  nature.  He  must  criticize  and  control  his  desires  which  previously 
were  the  only  law.  Unquestionably,  when  considering  the  majority  of  men 
it  is  possible  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  moral  idea.  The  answer  is  that 
we  are  still  at  the  dawn  of  human  evolution,  and  if  only  one  man  out  of  a 
million  were  endowed  with  a  conscience,  this  would  suffice  to  prove  that 
a  new  degree  of  liberty  had  appeared.  Many  important  steps  in  the  history 
of  evolution  started  out  as  a  mutation  affecting  only  a  very  small  number 
of  individuals  who  found  their  mutation  a  hindrance.  Similarly  the  moral 
man  found  his  ideas  a  hindrance.  Indeed  at  the  age  of  the  cave  man, 
sentimentalism,  pity,  all  the  budding  qualities  highly  valued  today  must 
have  been  a  serious  handicap  to  those  who  had  to  face  the  unconscious 
cruelty  and  brutality  of  others. 

The  animal  struggle  against  nature  from  which  man  has  immerged  is 
transformed  into  a  struggle  of  man  against  the  remains  of  the  animal 
within  himself.  But  from  now  on,  because  of  his  conscience,  it  is  the 
individual  alone  who  counts  and  no  longer  the  species.  The  perfectly 
spiritual  man  is  the  type  of  man  that  is  to  be.  The  Individual  who  makes 
bad  use  of  his  freedom  is  merely  not  evolved  enough  to  understand.  He  is 
but  one  more  trial  development  that  did  not  succeed. 

"It  seems  possible,  therefore,  to  formulate  tentatively  the  criteria  of 
good  and  evil  by  the  light  of  what  has  been  said.  Good  is  that  which 
contributes  to  the  course  of  ascending  evolution  and  leads  us  away  from 
the  animal  toward  freedom.  Evil  is  that  which  opposes  evolution,  and 
escapes  it  by  regressing  toward  the  ancestral  bondages  towards  the  beast. 
Good  is  the  respect  of  human  personality,  evil  is  the  disregard  of  this 
personality."^ 


1.  Ibid,  p.133 
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"Human  evolution,  therefore  depends  on  the  fruits  of  intelligence, 
but  no  longer  on  its  development  which  seems  to  have  attained  long  ago 
such  a  high  level  in  certain  individuals,  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
increased  since  that  time.  It  depends  above  all  on  the  progress  of 
morality,  that  is  to  say,  on  its  extension  to  the  great  majority  of  men, 
for  the  fundamental  moral  ideas  are  absolute  and  cannot  be  perfected.  It 
now  behooves  humanity  to  spread  these  ideas  and  to  engrave  them  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  so  that  they  will  acquire  as  much  strength  as  the  instincts, 
without  however  becoming  automatic.  It  is  a  question  of  shaping  moral 
generation  for  the  future."! 


I  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  mechanisms  of  evolution  are  a  fact. 

I  think  too,  that  while  the  source,  drawn  upon  in  the  above  could  hardly 
be  called  middle  of  the  road,  they  appropriate  from  the  larger  body  of 
evolutionary  doctrines  those  that  would  be  accepted  by  all  evolutionists 
as  essential.  Therefore  it  is  hoped  that  the  points  which  are  about  to 
be  made  will  be  relevant  to  evolution  and  evolutionists  as  a  whole. 

In  the  face  of  the  history  of  life  on  the  earth  it  would  seem  that 
the  brief  span  of  time  in  which  man  has  become  a  rational  being  is  too 
short  to  establish  that  his  rationality  is  the  attribute  which  puts  him 
into  the  continuing  stream  of  development;  it  may  well  be  but  an  adaptation 
within  the  species  which  will  make  him  stagnant  or  retrogressive.  In  affirm¬ 
ing  the  national  aspect  of  man  both  authors  quoted  seem  to  imply  that  man’s 
perfection  as  a  rational  being  is  the  ultimate  in  the  evolutionary  process; 
why  should  it  stop  there?  This  sort  of  thinking  reminds  one  of  the 
Dialectical  Materialism  which  sees  man  as  a  social  being  who  is  divided 
into  two  constantly  varying  antagonistic  classes  which  live  in  eternal 
conflict,  a  process  which  develops  through  thesis,  antithesis  and  synthesis 
until  in  the  final  synthesis  the  working  class  will  be  supreme.  One  cannot 
hold  a  belief  in  essential  change  and  development  while  at  the  same  time 


1.  IBID,  p.141 
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projecting  a  final  result.  It  is  not  clear  how  a  belief  which  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  strength  of  an  instinct  could  do  so  without  becoming  automatic. 
However  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  paper  a  doctrine  which  makes  evil 
only  the  result  of  faulty  evolution  and  excuses  it  on  that  basis  is 
pragmatically  impossible.  For  if  it  be  granted  that  a  belief  can  gain 
the  strength  of  an  instinct  without  becoming  automatic,  it  can  hardly 
become  such  when  its  antithesis  is  held  to  be  of  so  little  moment  that  it 
can  be  excused  because  it  has  not  evolved  far  enough.  Further  it  is  pro¬ 
claimed  on  P.  153  of  H.D.  "that  good  is  that  which  contributes  to  the 
course  of  ascending  evolution.”  However  it  would  seem  that  good  is  that 
which  is  either  eternally  good  or  else  good  for  itself  in  the  individual. 
The  man  who  lives  and  dies  the  good  life  in  solitary  cannot  be  said  to 
be  contributing  to  the  evolutionary  process,  yet  we  have  no  other  category 
for  him.  Goodness  which  although  it  admits  of  human  volition,  but  which 
is  entrenched  in  a  process  of  progress  will  be  morally  crippling.  To  say 
that  any  deviation  from  goodness  is  merely  failure  to  evolve  is  to  excuse. 
The  theory  of  evolution  as  a  purely  descriptive  science  does  in  no  my 
contradict  the  myth  of  the  fall  in  Genesis  but  to  make  a  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  more  than  a  descriptive  science  and  to  make  it  a  religion  with  power 
to  motivate  man  to  fulfill  its  millenium  hopes  is  to  falsify  and  to  fail. 

A  problem  which  may  be  solitary  in  the  sources  chosen  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
analogy  between  the  immediate  disadvantage  of  a  progressive  physical 
mutation  and  the  hardship  of  the  prophetic  moral  voice  in  a  barbarian 
society.  The  original  thoughts  of  isolated  men  often  do  conflict  with 
those  of  his  fellows  but  the  process  of  infection  by  which  the  idea  be¬ 
comes  general  in  the  society  is  not  analagous  to  a  physical  mutation  hich 
although  it  may  be  dormant  for  generations  yet  it  inevitably  becomes  domin¬ 
ant.  There  is  no  such  certainty  about  the  perpetuation  of  an  idea  or  a  way 
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BIOLOGICAL  VIEW 

That  evolution  is  a  fact  few  men  would  now  disagree,  but  when  it 
comes  to  how  evolution  is  accomplished  there  is  not  such  agreement.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  evolution  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  modern 
man's  thinking  about  himself.  He  has  called  himself  the  thinking  animal, 
the  tool-making  animal,  the  cerebral  cortex  animal  -  indeed  every  attri¬ 
bute  of  significance  in  the  human  constitution  has  at  one  time  or  another 
been  singled  out  as  that  peculiar  aspect  which  marks  man  off  from  the  other 
members  of  his  species.  If  however  this  desire  for  exclusiveness  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  evolution,  even  greater  has  been  the  effort  to  show  that  as  a 
species  of  the  class  mamalia  man  shares  in  the  basic  bodily  structure  of 
other  animals.  This  effort  has  been  extended  to  the  point  where  men  like 
Young,  can  say, 

"The  things  human  beings  do  are  in  all  cases  response  to  stimuli.  A 
stimulus  is  a  small  physical  or  chemical  disturbance  which  touches  an 
organism  in  a  sensitive  spot  and  causes  it  to  begin  some  particular 
activity. 

If  it  be  said  that  his  well  developed  brain  is  the  great  innovation  of 
man,  and  that  the  assertion  of  the  logical  faculty  is  of  prime  importance; 
yet  the  rhythmic  functioning  of  glands  exert  no  small  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  men.  The  higher  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  ideals  dependent 
upon  them  are  but  sublimations,  compensations,  projections,  or  rationaliza¬ 
tions  of  those  basic  drives  which  man  like  all  animals  must  obey.  Those 
biologists  who  would  not  go  this  far  would  claim  that  the  dominance  of  the 
mind  over  the  body  can  only  be  assured  by  the  function  of  social  culture 
in  the  form  of  education;  which  in  the  case  of  special  individuals  can 


1.  Clarence  W.  Young,  et  al  —  The  Human  Organism  And  The  World  of  Life, 

Harper  &  Br. ,  New  York  1938,  p.421. 
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develop  the  mind  to  a  point  where  it  can  live  above  the  organic  drives  of 
the  body.  Young  in  his  conclusion  says, 

"The  attitude  of  the  scientist  tends  to  lead  him  to  think  of  the  human 
organism  as  a  unit  in  which  the  traditional  mental  qualities  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  purpose  and  capacity  for  reasoning  are  looked  upon  as  the  outcome  of 
special  kinds  of  physical  and  chemical  activities  that  go  on  in  the 
organism.  "T 

That  man  has  the  freedom  to  manipulate  his  environment  and  to  do  with  his 
life  as  he  pleases,  no  one  will  seriously  doubt.  But  that  he  is  limited 
in  what  he  can  do  by  what  he  is,  must  necessarily  follow.  It  is  therefore 
recognized  by  those  who  hold  these  ideas  that  all  men  share  in  defects  of 
nature  which  if  allowed  to  go  on  unimpeded  might  well  be  disastrous  to  the 
race.  These  defects  are  remnants  of  the  pre-human  era  which  are  as  true 
functional  vestiges  as  are  the  appendix  and  ear  muscles.  In  the  prehuman 
era  the  survival  of  the  individual  depended  on  his  being  completely  self 
centred.  This  self  centredness  which  is  seen  in  babies  is  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  what  once  was  a  complete  set  of  automatic  reflexes  and  instincts 
which  enabled  the  individual  to  survive  in  a  tooth  and  fang  environment. 
These  animal  qualities  are  in  the  process  of  passing  away,  but  in  the 
meantime  they  make  social  living  difficult  and  in  these  days  of  communica¬ 
tion,  increasingly  impossible.  The  future  of  the  human  race  lies  in  the 
hope  of  breeding  men  and  women  in  whom  the  physical  functions  called 
intelligence  be  developed  to  an  ever  increasing  degree  of  perfection,  among 
whom  education  will  build  a  sane  and  stable  civilization. 

Although  we  speak  of  individuals  from  an  empirical  point  of  view, 

2 

Alexis  Carrel  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  human  being.  The  idea  of 

1.  Ibid,  p.428. 

2.  Alexis  Carrel  -  Man  the  Unknown,  Harper  &  Br.  N.Y.  1935. 
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human  beings  is  an  abstraction  useful  to  the  social  sciences,  but  in 
reality  there  are  only  individuals.  Individuals  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  lineaments  of  face  and  gestures.  But  even  the  tissue  of 
an  individual  body  differs  from  that  of  another  to  a  degree  that  the 
interchange  of  tissue  in  plastic-surgery  is  very  difficult.  Physiological 
processes,  mental  activities,  etc.,  all  differ  between  individuals.  More¬ 
over  each  individual  is  conscious  of  being  unique  to  a  point  where  it  is 
possible  to  classify  individuals  according  to  the  degree  to  which  certain 
qualities  appear  in  their  lives.  Some  personalities  are  rich  in  living 
content,  others  are  empty.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  individual  psychology,  determine  its  nature,  or  study  how  one 
individual  differs  from  another.  Not  even  does  the  individual  know  him¬ 
self  early  in  life  so  as  to  determine  his  potentialities  and  vocation. 

"The  uniqueness  of  each  man  has  a  double  origin.  It  comes  simultaneously 
from  the  constitution  of  the  ovum  from  which  he  originates  and  from  his 
development  and  history.  Before  fertilization  the  ovum  expels  half  of  its 
nucleus,  half  of  each  chromosome,  that  is  half  the  hereditary  factors,  the 
genes,  which  are  arranged  in  a  linear  series  along  the  chromosomes.  The 
head  of  the  spermatozoon  penetrates  the  ovum  after  having  also  lost  half 
of  its  chromosomes.  The  new  body  derives  all  its  characteristics  and 
tendencies  from  the  union  of  the  male  and  female  chromosomes  within  the 
nucleus  of  the  fertilized  egg.  At  this  moment  the  individual  exists  only 
in  a  potential  state.  He  contains  the  dominant  factors  responsible  for 
the  visible  characteristics  of  his  parents;  and  also  the  recessive  factors 
which  have  remained  hidden  during  the  parents '  entire  life.  According  to 
their  relative  position  in  the  new  individual  chromosomes  the  recessive 
factors  will  manifest  their  activity  or  will  be  neutralized  by  other 
dominant  factors.  These  relations  are  described  by  the  science  of  genetics 
as  the  law  of  heredity.  They  merely  express  the  origin  of  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  each  human  being.  But  these  characteristics  are  nothing 
but  tendencies  or  potentialities.  According  to  the  circumstances  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  embryo,  the  fetus,  the  child  and  the  adolescent  during  its 
development,  these  tendencies  become  actual  or  remain  virtual.  Bach  man's 
history  is  as  unique  as  was  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  his  constitutive 
genes  when  he  was  an  ovum.  Thus  the  originality  of  the  human  being  depends 
on  both  heredity  and  development 


1.  Ibid  p.250 
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Which  of  these  txvo  sources  of  personality  play  the  greatest  part  biologists 
and  psychologists  have  not  been  able  to  agree.  Watson  and  the  behaviour¬ 
ists  proclaim  that  education  and  environment  are  capable  of  giving  human 
beings  within  limits  any  desired  mentality.  Geneticists  on  the  other  hand 
believe  that  heredity  imposes  itself  on  man  like  ancient  fate,  and  that 
salvation  of  the  race  lies  not  in  education  but  in  eugenics.  Observation 
and  experiments  show  that  the  path  of  heredity  and  of  development  vary  in 
each  individual  and  generally  their  respective  values  cannot  be  determined. 
Identical  twins  and  syblings  brought  up  in  the  same  environment  often  show 
differences  in  nervous  constitution,  intellectual  aptitudes  and  moral 
qualities.  It  is  obvious  that  these  differences  are  of  ancestral  origin. 
Many  observations  and  experiments  have  shown  that  certain  aspects  of  the 
individual  are  already  present  in  the  ovum,  others  are  only  potential,  and 
wait  upon  circumstance  to  determine  their  part.  The  value  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  thus  determined  in  a  large  measure  by  hereditary  predispositions. 
But  as  human  beings  are  not  of  pure  breed,  the  characteristics  of  the 
products  of  a  given  marriage  cannot  be  predicted. 

"However  many  other  characteristics  depend  on  the  influence  environment 
has  upon  body  and  mind.  It  is  certain  that  hereditary  tendencies  are 
profoundly  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  our  formation.  But  it  must 
also  be  realized  that  each  individual  develops  according  to  his  own  rules, 
to  the  specific  qualities  of  his  tissue.  Moreover  the  original  intensity 
of  our  tendencies,  their  capacity  for  actualization,  vary,  so  that  the 
destiny  of  certain  individuals  is  inexorably  determined."! 

Although  spontaneous  changes  in  the  genes  themselves  may  cause  a  child 

whose  ancestral  tendencies  have  been  known  for  several  generations,  to 

manifest  completely  new  and  unexpected  aspects;  the  probable  results  of  a 

given  environment  upon  a  given  individual  can  be  anticipated  to  a  certain 


1.  Ibid  p.254 
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degree.  It  is  not  known  in  what  measure  the  mental  influences  emanating 
from  the  environment  are  capable  of  promoting  or  stifling  ancestral  ten¬ 
dencies.  Without  a  doubt  they  play  a  leading  part  in  the  destiny  of  the 
individual  sometimes  annihilating  the  highest  mental  qualities.  It  is  not 
immaterial  that  a  child  idolizes  Babe  Ruth  or  George  Washington,  Charlie 
Ghaplin  or  Lindberg.  To  play  at  being  a  gangster  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
to  play  at  being  a  soldier.  Whatever  his  ancestral  tendencies  may  be,  each 
individual  is  started  by  his  developmental  condition  upon  a  road  which  may 
lead  to  solitary  incompatibility  or  social  dynamic  living.  The  influence 
of  environment  upon  individualization  varies  according  to  the  state  of 
tissues  and  consciousness.  The  same  factor  acting  on  several  individuals 
or  upon  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  his  existence  does  not 
have  identical  effects.  Thus  the  part  of  environment  in  the  actualization 
of  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  a  given  subject  is  not  exactly  definable. 
The  imminent  properties  of  the  tissues  and  the  condition  of  their  develop¬ 
ment  are  inextricably  mingled  in  the  formation  of  the  body  and  the  soul  of 
each  individual. 

"It  is  well  known  that  characteristics  acquired  by  individuals  in  the 
course  of  his  life  are  not  transmitted  to  his  descendants.  However  germ 
plasma  is  not  immutable.  It  may  change  under  the  influence  of  the  organic 
medium.  It  can  be  altered  by  disease,  poison,  food,  and  secretions  of 
endocrin  glands.  Alcoholics,  drug  addicts  may  beget  defectives  who  pay 
during  their  entire  life  for  the  vices  of  their  fathers.  Indeed  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  one's  faults  are  easily  passed  on  to  one’s  descendants.  But 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  one’s  virtues.  Each 
individual  puts  his  mark  on  his  environment.  Through  his  deeds  he  may 
transfer  his  qualities  to  his  descendants.  The  child  depends  on  his 
parents  for  a  long  period.  He  has  time  to  learn  all  that  they  can  teach 
him.  He  uses  his  innate  capacity  for  imitation  and  tends  to  become  like 
them.  He  takes  on  their  true  visage,  and  not  the  mark  they  wear  in  social 
life.  In  general  if  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  real  and  the 
social  parent  the  feeling  of  the  child  is  one  of  indifference  and  contempt. 
But  he  willingly  imitates  their  ignorance,  vulgarity,  selfishness  and 
cowardice.  Parents  who  are  intelligent  good  and  courageous  in  all  their 
doings  leave  their  children  an  inheritance  that  is  the  basis  of  the  civili- 
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zation  in  which  we  live.""** 

Science  which  has  transformed  the  material  world  gives  man  the  power  of 
transforming  himself .  It  has  unveiled  some  of  the  secret  mechanism  of 
his  life.  It  has  shown  him  how  to  alter  their  notion,  how  to  mold  his 
body  and  his  soul  on  patterns  born  of  his  wishes.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  helped  by  science  man  has  become  master  of  his 
destiny.  To  progress  again  he  must  remake  himself.  And  he  cannot  remake 
himself  ivithout  suffering.  For  he  is  both  the  marble  and  the  sculptor. 

In  order  to  uncover  his  true  visage  he  must  shatter  his  ovm  substance 
with  heavy  blows  of  his  hammer.  He  will  not  submit  to  such  treatment 
unless  driven  by  necessity.  The  author  goes  on  to  state  the  problem  and 
his  solution.  The  problem  is  man’s  dividedness.  .Salvation  can  be  found 
in  making  him  a  unit;  but  the  trouble  is  that  no  man  knows  enough  about 
the  whole  realm  of  knowledge  to  put  him  back  together  again.  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  (1)  an  intense  study  of  man  by  best  brains  over  several 
generations  by  a  High  Council  who  will  contemplate  on  the  problem. 

(2)  Practical  efforts  should  include  the  making  of  social  classes  identical 
to  biological  classes  that  the  fit  will  rule.  (3)  Children  should  be  con¬ 
ditioned  to  react  to  a  complex  of  definite  stimulae  in  small  personalized 
classes.  (4)  Differentiation  of  sexes  and  fulfillment  of  natural  functions 
would  bring  virility.  (5)  Decentralized  industry  would  remove  artificial 
pressures  of  society;  while  colonies  suited  for  sensitive  people  would  be 
created.  (6)  Destruction  of  desperate  criminals  and  insane  would  be  carried 
on  in  conjunction  with  whipping  for  minor  charges.  An  overall  solution  for 

1.  Ibid  p.263. 

Ibid  (1)  page  292 

( 2 )  page  299 

(3)  page  307 

(4)  page  315 

(5)  page  316 

( 6 )  page  318 
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crime  would  be  found  in  the  study  of  man.  It  is  therefore  strange  that  a 
man  with  such  a  scope  and  depth  of  understanding  should  in  his  applica¬ 
tion  make  the  same  errors  as  have  been  made  by  thinkers  for  ages.  Plato 
would  be  right  at  home  in  the  high  council  but  would  still  be  at  a  loss  as 
to  how  to  apply  his  pure  contemplation.  While  the  humane  destruction  of 
inveterate  criminals  and  insane  people,  while  perhaps  useful  in  the  case 
of  the  former,  in  the  latter  would  seem  very  difficult  when  it  is  remember¬ 
ed  that  the  line  between  the  sane  and  insane  is  highly  arbitrary.  In  all 
it  is  very  significant  that  the  author  should  have  been  put  to  death  be¬ 
cause  of  suspected  dealings  with  the  German  Fascists.  For  it  is  only  in  a 
totalitarian  state  that  such  a  solution  would  be  at  all  workable.  And  it 
is  the  testimony  of  history  that  such  states  soon  fall  into  decay.  No,  Dr. 
Carrel Ts  solution  will  not  work. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  people  that  the  fact  of  evolution  has 
destroyed  all  hope  that  at  some  point  the  human  factor  was  created  into 
the  world.  But  now  it  would  seem  that  by  the  theory  of  recapitulation1 
hope  is  reintroduced.  The  development  of  a  fetus  no  more  allows  for  the 
introduction  of  the  individual  personality  than  does  the  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cess  admit  of  the  human  element.  Thus  because  the  individual  personality 
is  a  fact  and  cannot  be  denied;  doubt  is  thrown  on  any  purely  mechanical 
theory  of  evolution. 

It  is  also  the  fallacy  of  today  that  the  human  personality  is  com¬ 
pletely  identified  with  the  body  which  houses  it.  Thus  when  the  body 
grows  old  and  its  ability  to  perform  the  functions  expected  of  it,  it  is 


1.  Recapitulation  claims  that  from  conception  to  birth  the  human  fetus 
passes  through  all  the  stages  of  the  evolution  of  its  species. 
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thought  that  the  personality  has  disintegrated  and  lost  its  value.  But 
in  those  rare  individuals  who  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  to  enjoy  piercing 
insight  to  the  end  it  is  seen  that  the  development  of  the  personality  is 
a  progressive  development  from  birth  to  death.  Thus  in  a  world  where 
energy  can  never  be  created  or  destroyed,  the  posulate  that  death  does 
not  destroy  the  personality  is  inevitable. 
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FREUDIAN  VIEW 

Growing  out  of  the  realization  that  man  has  a  long  prehuman  history 
has  come  the  Study  of  Psychology.  As  a  study  it  seeks  to  explain  man  in 
terms  of  the  mental  and  physical  attributes  inherent  in  him,  both  realized 
and  potential.  But  such  is  the  youth  of  the  study  that  there  is  no  dictum 
which  can  be  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  Psychology,  but  rather  has  to  be 
made  in  the  name  of  individuals,  although  schools  of  thought  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  emerge.  The  treatment  of  psychology  and  the  contribution  of 
psychoanalysis  as  its  science  does  not  here  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  but 
is  made  in  the  name  of  Freud  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  understanding 
of  man. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  mental  states  in  man;  conscious,  latent  or 
preconscious :  The  repressed  or  unconscious  is  that  which  once  having  been 
conscious  has  now  either  worn  away  so  as  to  be  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
mind,  or  it  has  become  so  painful  to  the  individual  that  the  memory  of  it 
which  still  exists  in  the  mind  is  prevented  from  entering  consciousness. 

It  is  said  to  be  repressed;  a  barrier  exists  that  prevents  the  individual 
from  recalling  it  or  even  remembering  its  existence.  It  is  this  uncon¬ 
scious  level  of  the  human  mind  which  supplies  much  of  the  drives  and  atti¬ 
tudes  which  make  up  a  personality. 

"The  psychological  sources  of  cultural  activities  are  the  instincts. 
They  are  the  driving  power  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  its  energy.  The 
repressed  elements  as  well  as  the  forces  which  repress  them  draw  their 
energy  from  the  instinct."1 2 


1.  Source  book  for  Freud's  psychology  is  R.  S.  Lee,  Freud  &  Christianity, 
James  &  Clark,  London  1948. 


2.  Ibid  p.42 
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The  instincts  use  the  intelligence  to  secure  their  ends  and  intelligence 
directs  and  co-ordinates  the  instinctive  drives.  The  real  contrast  is 
not  between  instincts  and  intelligence,  but  between  modes  of  instinctive 
behaviour  which  are  fixed  in  their  forms  of  expression,  and  those  which 
the  form  of  expression  is  not  closely  determined;  the  latter  leaving  room 
for  intelligence  to  be  applied  in  selecting  ways  of  expression  both  in  the 
action  of  the  moment  and  the  formation  of  habits.  It  follows  that  when  we 
observe  instincts  in  man  it  is  in  the  form  that  they  have  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  individual’s  growth.  The  three  main  groups  of  instincts  are 
sex,  ego  and  aggression  within  which  many  components  are  found.  The 
education  of  the  individual  which  trains  him  for  membership  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  requires  that  the  instinctive  urges  be  diverted  from  primitive  satis¬ 
factions  to  those  prescribed  by  culture  and  civilization.  This  diversion 
of  primitive  instinctive  urges  to  more  remote  ends  takes  place  through  the 
operation  of  certain  psychological  mechanism  of  which  repression  is  one. 
Man’s  intelligence  enables  him  to  see  alternatives  to  his  more  brutal 
instincts  which  enable  him  to  realize  greater  satisfaction.  To  reach 
this  end  a  lengthy  period  of  growth  is  required  during  which  education  to 
the  above  adaption  takes  place.  If  from  the  beginning  of  life,  primitive 
satisfactions  were  always  reached  for  instinctive  urges,  man  would  not 
rise  very  far  above  the  animal  level.  But  man  does  not  find  primitive 
satisfaction  ready  to  hand,  for  all  sorts  of  barriers  come  between  the 
urge  and  the  satisfaction.  Society  imposes  further  restrictions  on  grati¬ 
fication,  by  which  each  must  restrain  his  own  primitive  instincts  through 
the  power  exercised  by  another  conscious  part  of  himself.  ..ork  and  play 
are  two  ways  in  which  frustrated  instincts  can  find  at  least  som  expres¬ 
sion.  Education  largely  consists  of  training  the  instinctive  tendencies 
to  accept  restrictions  and  to  find  socially  acceptable  outlets.  The 
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frustration  imposed  by  an  individual  upon  himself  because  of  an  ideal  of 
conduct  which  is  called  the  "ego  ideal"  is  part  of  Super-ego.  The  super¬ 
ego  is  that  part  of  the  mind  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  to  super¬ 
vise  the  rest.  It  is,  in  this  sphere  that  the  element  of  moral  judgment 
enters.  Morality  depends  on  self-control,  the  recognition  and  pursuit  of 
an  ideal  of  conduct  by  which  the  instinctive  impulses  are  tested,  allowed, 
or  forbidden  according  to  whether  or  not  they  conform  to  the  ideal.  The 
power  used  by  the  super-ego,  in  the  service  of  the  ego-ideal,  to  control 
the  instincts  is  itself  drawn  from  the  instincts  during  the  formative 
period  of  the  child’s  life.  When  an  instinctive  tendency  or  impulse  is 
frustrated  by  the  Super-ego  it  is  usually  necessary  to  find  substitute 
gratification  since  the  super-ego  is  unconditional  in  its  demands.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  "Categorical  Imperative,"  the  unyielding  "ought"  of  moral¬ 
ity.  The  capacity  to  find  substitute  gratification  depends  on  the  severity 
of  the  Super-ego,  the  nature  of  the  instinctive  energies  captured,  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  susceptible  to  reason,  and  most  important,  the  extent 
to  which  it  operates  unconsciously  concurrently  with  its  conscience  veto. 
For  the  unconscious  operation  of  the  Super-ego  is  the  source  of  repression 
which  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  instinct  prohibition.  If  re¬ 
pressions  are  severe  and  no  safety  valves  are  permitted,  the  result  may  be 
to  tie  up  so  much  mental  energy  in  the  internal  unconscious  conflict  of 
repressed  and  repressing  that  the  person  involved  is  in  a  continual  state 
of  mental  exhaustion,  or  else  the  impulse  may  attain  to  action  that  is 
dislocated  or  split  off  from  the  main  personality  and  remains  unconscious 
to  it.  Another  way  of  satisfaction  is  possible  by  which  the  unconscious 
and  the  repressing  force  come  to  an  agreement  such  that  the  repressed 
impulse  has  taken  on  a  disguise  and  by  so  doing  has  made  itself  acceptable 
to  consciousness.  The  term  displacement  is  used  to  describe  the  transfer 
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of  the  energy  charge,  of  a  repressed  impulse  to  an  associated  idea  by 
means  of  what  it  gains  a  disguised  secondary  satisfaction.  When  however 
the  secondary  form  is  not  only  permitted  but  approved  as  desirable  on 
social  and  moral  grounds  the  displacement  is  called  sublimation. 

The  human  mind  is  not  fully  developed  at  birth,  nor  is  the  mind  of 

the  new-born  infant  just  an  immature  version  of  conscious  mind  of  the 

adult;  it  follows  different  laws.  The  adult  mind  is  the  result  of  grourth 

in  which  heredity  and  environment  combine  to  produce  the  final  form  of 

the  developed  mind.  Heredity,  which  differs  from  individual  to  individual 

contains  the  instincts  and  abilities  which  in  general  are  characteristic 

of  the  human  species,  such  as  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  and  the 

ability  to  use  the  organs  of  sense  perception.  However  of  equal  importance 

is  the  factor  of  mental  growth  through  which  the  individual  must  pass. 

"In  this  respect  the  age  of  infancy  is  the  most  important.  The  child 
begins  as  a  bundle  of  potentialities  undeveloped,  unco-ordinated,  sub¬ 
personal.  He  emerges  from  it  a  complete  person,  thinking,  feeling, 
willing  in  a  co-ordinated  way.  His  sex  instincts  have  passed  through 
three  or  four  changes  and  become  compounded  in  a  central  form;  he  has 
come  to  grips  with  the  real  world  and  established  strong  attachments  to 
it;  he  has  amassed  a  body  of  knowledge  from  experience;  he  has  developed 
a  strong  and  active  ego  and  has  learned  how  to  be  a  member  of  society; 
and  he  has  developed  an  organ  of  conscience  and  self-control  to  set 
standards  and  values  to  direct  his  behaviour.  Some  of  these  may  be 
relatively  weak,  but  they  have  taken  on  their  characteristic  shape  and 
will  not  undergo  further  profound  modification.  Even  the  basis  of  the 
individual  personal  character  has  been  fixed  permanently.  The  subsequent 
stages  of  development  will  simply  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  infancy. nl 

The  development  of  the  structure  of  the  mind  as  a  whole  is  to  be  found 
in  the  genesis  of  the  id,  Ego  and  Super-ego  in  the  unity  of  the  mind.  The 
mind  of  the  new  born  infant  is  totally  "Id"  which  has  not  been  modified  by 
contact  with  reality.  In  it  reside  the  instincts,  hunger,  sex  aggression, 
which  under  stimulation  sets  free  energy  that  creates  tension  until  it  finds 


1.  Ibid  p.  60 
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expression  in  appropriate  ways  through  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  Id  is 
governed  entirely  by  the  principle  of  seeking  pleasure  and  avoiding  pain. 

In  general  pleasure  comes  from  release  from  the  pain  of  tension  and  the 
discharge  of  the  necessary  energy.  The  mere  fact  of  being  alive  and  con¬ 
scious  brings  the  infant  into  contact  with  reality  through  its  sense  organs 
and  builds  up  a  growing  store  of  memories  of  those  things  which  satisfy 
his  need  for  pleasure.  It  thus  learns  to  adapt  itself  to  the  demands  of 
the  real  world  so  as  to  gain  the  most  pleasure.  This  reality  principle 
gives  rise  to  the  practice  of  waiting  to  receive  a  greater  but  more  remote 
pleasure.  The  tension  that  an  instinctive  urge  builds  up  is  then  directed 
to  the  most  useful  steps  to  gain  fulfillment  and  not  to  the  rage  and  panic 
fear  of  the  Id  system.  This  new  reality  principle  is  what  is  called  the 
"Ego."  Its  primary  principle  is  to  inhibit  the  pleasure  pain  principle 
by  which  the  Id  works  and  directs  the  impulses  coming  from  the  Id  to  satis¬ 
faction  achieved  in  manipulating  the  real  world.  The  Ego  has  no  real 
strength  of  its  own,  it  draws  the  energy  it  needs  to  control  the  Id  from 
the  Id  itself  by  persuading  it  in  the  face  of  painful  frustration  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  satisfaction  imposed  by  the  real  world.  The  Ego  is 
henceforth  divided.  It  retains  in  one  part  of  itself  the  executive  function 
of  dealing  with  the  real  world.  The  other  part  becomes  a  seat  of  authority 
sitting  above  the  Ego  proper,  to  impose  commands  upon  it  which  call  for 
obedience.  This  is  the  "Super-ego"  the  seat  of  conscience.  By  the  process 
of  its  formation  the  Super-ego  is  given  unconditional  authority  over  the 
Ego  and  thus  supplies  the  "ought"  of  moral  standards.  It  bids  the  ego 
control  undesirable  impulses  and  it  also  represses  into  the  unconscious  the 
impulses  it  regards  as  most  objectionable  and  dangerous.  Being  derived 
from  the  Oedipus  Complex  (see  p.  71)  the  Super-ego  itself  works  largely  in 
the  unconscious  and  prevents  these  impulses  reaching  consciousness. 
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The  resolution  of  Oedipus  Complex  by  which  the  young  come  to  terms 
with  his  father  brings  him  under  the  sway  of  morality. 

Freud  suggests  that  we  probably  inherit  a  rudimentary  conscience. 

This  is  not  to  be  pictured  in  the  traditional  way  as  a  special  organ  or 
faculty  alongside  others,  but  it  means  that  the  complex  structure  of  Id, 

Ego  and  Super-ego  which  is  present  in  outline  from  birth.  Conscience  is 
one  aspect  of  the  interplay  of  these.  The  developed  Super-ego  is  chiefly 
the  result  of  intro jection  of  the  father-image,  but  Freud  thinks  that 
through  the  long  period  of  prehistory,  human  society  was  evolving  through 
the  primal  father  stage,  which  has  left  its  mark  on  the  mind  in  a  kind  of 
racial  memory,  by  which  he  means  more  than  a  simple  predisposition  to  the 
formation  of  conscience.  He  has  not  developed  this  suggestion  very  far, 
because  if  there  is  such  an  inheritance  it  is  no  more  than  rudimentary  and 
not  of  great  importance  in  itself  in  explaining  conduct  compared  with  the 
effects  of  development  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual. 

The  Super-ego  is  fully  developed  through  the  resolution  of  the  Oedipus 
Complex  by  the  introjection  of  the  father  image  (representative  of  both 
parents)  to  form  a  division  within  the  Ego.  The  external  authority  of  the 
father  is  thus  transplanted  into  the  self  by  an  act  of  acceptance  which 
gives  the  Super-ego  its  unique  power  to  exact  unquestioning  obedience. 

The  existence  of  the  Super-ego,  therefore,  implies  that  its  authority  has 
been  acknowledged.  On  behalf  of  the  Id  the  Sgo  may  struggle  against  the 
exacting  demands  of  the  Super-ego  which  it  feels  as  guilt.  It  cannot  es¬ 
cape  this  feeling  of  guilt  for  it  is  inevitably  linked  to  the  Super-ego. 

The  Ego,  however  can  repress  it  into  the  unconscious  seeking  to  escape  its 
paralyzing  and  painful  effect.  In  the  unconscious  the  Super-ego  will  meet 
and  condemn  impulses  from  the  Id  which  never  become  conscious.  The  super¬ 
ego’s  attack  on  the  impulses  is  felt  as  guilt.  Sometimes  the  feeling  of 
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guilt  enters  consciousness,  but  usually  it  remains  unconscious,  like  the 
repression  which  produces  it. 

The  third  element  in  the  super-ego  comes  from  the  development  of  the 
aggressive  instinct  in  the  period  between  birth  and  resolution  of  the 
Oedipus  Complex.  The  aggressive  instincts  begin  to  manifest  themselves 
clearly  in  secondary  oral  phases  {biting  phase).  Biting  gives  the  first 
opportunity  of  active  destruction.  The  helplessness  of  the  young  child 
should  not  blind  us  to  its  aggressiveness. 

"The  infant  has  strong  instinctive  needs  for  food,  warmth,  attention,  but 
it  is  helpless  to  control  the  world  from  which  it  must  get  its  satisfac¬ 
tion.  When  it  is  frustrated  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  tension  which 
soon  overflows  into  anxiety.  The  anxiety  is  a  threat  to  the  ego  which  can 
only  react  by  an  attack  upon  the  object.  Some  of  the  libidinal  cathexis 
is  diverted  into  rage,  but  there  is  also  a  proportion  of  pure  aggression. 
The  aggressiveness  itself  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  ego  by  its  violence 
and  because  it  may  provoke  reprisals  (or  so  the  infant  fancies  from  the 
objects  attacked).  To  control  the  aggression  the  aggressive  forces  are 
themselves  split  and  one  part  directed  against  the  other  to  restrain  it. 
This  controlling  element  constitutes  an  early  phase  of  the  Super-ego. 

There  is  little  or  no  moral  content  to  the  super-ego  at  this  stage.  That 
comes  later  with  the  resolution  of  the  Oedipus  Complex.  In  the  young 
infant  the  Super-ego  is  simply  a  psychological  device  by  which  the  self 
is  able  to  gain  a  measure  of  self  control. 

To  see  the  implications  of  the  above  the  relation  between  conscience  and 
the  Super-ego  and  conscience  and  moral  judgment  must  be  worked  out. 
Conscience  is  seated  in  the  Super-ego,  but  the  function  of  the  Super-ego 
is  not  primarily  moral.  It  is  a  device  developed  by  the  mind  to  protect 
the  Ego  from  the  dangers  arising  from  excessive  libido  or  aggression. 
Through  the  Oedipus  Complex  however,  the  Super-ego  becomes  involved  in 
questions  of  a  moral  nature.  These  come  at  first  in  the  form  of  danger, 
not  as  matter  of  right  or  wrong.  That  is  the  right  and  wrong  is  used  in 
a  social  sense  to  mean  a  judgment  that  is  learned  from  parents  as  approval 
or  disapproval,  which  is  interpreted  as  love  or  aggression  against  the 
person.  The  Super-ego  has  thus  undergone  two  changes  from  its  earlier 
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forms.  In  the  first  place  it  has  become,  as  it  were,  personified.  It  is 
the  physical  representative  of  the  supreme  authority  which  the  individual 
ascribes  to  the  father  and  which  is  now  the  self  expressing  itself 
authoritively.  The  boy  has  achieved  this  stage  by  accepting  the  ruling 
of  the  father  and  by  a  psychological  identification  with  him,  so  that 
henceforth  the  voice  of  the  Super-ego  is  his  own  voice,  with  accepted 
authority  over  every  other  impulse.  At  the  same  time  and  closely  bound 
up  with  this  development,  the  behests  of  the  Super-ego  become  concerned 
with  problems  of  conduct  that  fall  into  the  class  we  call  moral  because 
they  involve  relations  with  other  people.  To  the  Super-ego  formed  in  this 
way  are  added  the  standards  of  the  environment.  The  authority  of  the 
Super-ego  is  given  to  them  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  incorporated 
in  the  self.  Once  accepted  they  take  on  the  character  of  "ought.”  Thus 
except  for  the  two  primal  standards  forbidding  incest  and  parricide, 
moral  standards  are  gained  from  environment.  The  super-Ego  enforces 
moral  standards  because  these  become  psychologically  identified  with  con¬ 
trol  of  the  primal  urges.  There  is  therefore  nothing  in  the  working  of 
the  Super-ego  to  guarantee  any  infallible  accuracy  in  its  judgments.  That 
which  is  right  or  wrong  is  what  the  Super-ego  approves  or  abhors  and  as 
such  are  susceptible  to  abnormalities  of  development  since  the  Super-ego 
may  be  abnormal  in  its  judgments.  Hence  a  strong  conscience  is  not  at  all 
a  sure  sign  of  moral  goodness.  However  the  existence  of  external  standards 
of  morality  implies  that  we  do  not  regard  subjective  standards  as  intrin¬ 
sically  ultimate  measures  of  right  and  wrong.  The  search  for  these  ob¬ 
jective  standards  is  the  work  of  the  Ego  under  the  stimulus  of  the  ouper— 
ego,  but  temporarily  freed  from  the  compulsive  "ought."  Once  a  decision 
about  standards  has  been  made  the  Suspension  of  the  ought  ceases  and  the 
new  standard  is  subjectively  adopted  as  part  of  the  conscience.  Morality 
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thus  covers  both  the  subjective  and  objective  factors  and  is  wider  than 
conscience.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  objective  standards  are  suscep¬ 
tible  to  error  and  the  "ought"  is  no  more  a  guarantee  of  their  rightness 
than  it  is  in  the  subjective  behests  of  conscience. 

It  is  not  the  Super-ego  but  the  Ego  which  should  play  the  chief  part 
in  determining  what  is  good,  the  pursuit  of  which  constitutes  the  right. 

The  Ego  relies  on  its  power  of  reasoning,  by  which  it  weighs  facts  and 
their  connections  and  regulates  conduct  accordingly.  It  builds  up  a  sense 
of  relative  values  which  are  not  simply  accepted  on  authority  but  are 
based  on  insight  into  the  world  of  things  and  people.  Because  a  dominat¬ 
ing  Super-ego  is  a  hindrance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  good,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  weak  Super-ego  or  none  at  all  is  desirable.  A  system  of  morals 
without  any  sense  of  compulsion  is  as  impossible  for  a  natural  life  as  the 
complete  freedom  of  the  Id  would  be.  A  truly  free  Ego  is  the  result  of 
balanced  relations  in  the  triangle  of  the  Id,  Super-ego  and  Ego.  This 
means  that  there  is  no  severe  persisting  conflict  between  Id  and  Super- 
Ego  and  that  the  Ego  is  strong  relative  to  both.  Both  Ego  and  Super-ego 
must  grow  up  and  forsake  infantile  fixations.  The  ease  with  which  this 
will  be  achieved  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  development  of  the  personality 
in  the  first  five  years.  Education  should  try  to  give  children  Egos  able 
to  face  reality  with  curiosity  and  confidence.  In  this  way  the  ideals  which 
the  Super-ego  will  present  to  the  Ego  for  fulfillment  will  be  both  attain¬ 
able  by  the  Ego  and  also  founded  on  standards  that  grow  richer  with  the 
wisdom  of  experience. 

In  its  most  simple  use  the  word  sin  means  conduct  by  an  individual 
contrary  to  what  his  conscience  or  moral  judgment  believes  to  be  right. 

This  view  assumes  that  the  highest  good  a  man  can  do  is  to  act  according 
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to  his  conscience.  It  also  tends  to  assume  that  man  must  needs  love  the 
highest  when  he  sees  it.  The  second  meaning  given  to  sin  is  conduct 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  This  assumes  that  independently  of  what  the 
individual  believes  there  is  an  absolute  good.  A  man's  conduct  is  only 
good  when  he  does  what  this  prescribes.  His  opinions  of  what  is  right  are 
irrelevant.  His  conscience  may  or  may  not  prompt  him  to  right  action,  but 
if  it  be  the  latter  he  is  a  sinner.  Sin  should  be  used  to  mean  the  first, 
and  evil  the  latter.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Super-ego  is  part  of 
our  make-up  and  appears  to  hold  a  position  of  ascendancy  over  the  Ego,  it 
may  seem  strange  that  sin  can  happen  at  all,  that  the  Ego  can  defy  the 
Super-ego  and  undertake  action  contrary  to  the  commands  of  conscience. 

This  is  possible  because  the  Ego  is  a  part  of  the  Id  modified  by  contact 
with  reality.  The  super-ego  was  created  by  the  Ego  to  assist  it  in  the 
task  of  controlling  the  Id.  The  Ego  may  find  itself  with  an  insistent 
demand  from  the  Id  for  which  no  adequate  substitutes  are  available  and  the 
possible  satisfactions  in  the  real  world  strictly  limited.  In  such  a  case 
as  hunger  the  Ego  may  have  to  defy  the  Super-ego.  In  cases  where  the 
super-ego  disapproves  of  action  taken  by  the  Ego  under  pressure  of  the  Id, 
it  manifests  its  disapproval  by  a  condemnation  of  the  ego  which  causes  the 
Ego  to  feel  a  sense  of  guilt.  The  Ego  tries  to  evade  this  condemnation 
and  pain  by  rationalizing.  Feelings  of  guilt  which  could  not  thus  be  done 
away  with  are  sometimes  repressed  into  the  unconscious.  But  the  Ego  tries 
to  bring  them  to  conscience  again  so  that  they  can  be  dealt  with  in 
reality.  Here  is  the  explanation  of  original  sin. 

"The  sense  of  sin  comes  from  the  personalization  of  the  Super-Ego  at  the 
resolution  of  the  Oedipus  Complex,  by  which  the  desire  to  destroy  the 
father  and  possess  the  mother  are  mastered  in  the  developing  infant.  If 
these  wishes  had  not  existed  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  form  the 
super-ego  and  so  develop  a  moral  conscience.  Thus  the  precondition  of 
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getting  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  at  all  is  that  we  have  sinned 
psychologically. 

Feeling  of  sin  is  therefore  due  to  something  which  happens  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  individual  hut  also  to  the  whole  complex  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  human  mind  in  the  prehistory  of  man.  The  idea  of  the 
"fall"  is  a  fantasy  about  the  period  of  infancy  before  the  Super-ego  im¬ 
posed  feelings  of  guilt  on  the  Ego.  When  the  moral  sense  is  develoned 
the  memories  of  infancy  are  rapidly  repressed  and  henceforth  function  as 
unconscious  memories.  Thus  every  man  has  the  unconscious  memory  of  a 
time  when  he  was  free  from  the  sense  of  guilt,  which  he  now  interprets 
as  a  time  of  sinlessness  and  innocency.  In  reality  the  desires  now 
judged  sinful  were  present  in  full  focus  but  the  Super-ego  was  not  pass¬ 
ing  judgment  on  them.  The  fall  is  not  something  subsequent  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  moral  sense,  it  is  as  it  were,  the  pre-condition  of  it. 

Thus  man  inherits  from  his  infancy  a  tendency  to  sin  as  well  as  a  sense 
of  having  done  so. 

The  author  of  Freud  and  Christianity  realizes  that  his  treatment  of 
both  aspects  of  his  subject  are  liable  to  be  imperfect  since  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  space  is  great.  However  it  would  seem  that  his  knowledge  of 
Christianity  is  imperfect  to  the  point  where  it  casts  doubt  on  his  argument. 
On  page  140  he  says  "Common  Christian  teaching  on  the  subject  (of  morality) 
tends  to  make  conscience  the  core  of  religion"  and  again, 

"a  commonly  held  point  of  view  is  that  conscience  is  in  some  way  trans¬ 
cendent  in  its  funct ioning,  that  it  is  a  divinely  implanted  guide  to 
what  is  right  and  wrong  and  derives  its  authority  from  this  divine  source." 

The  whole  point  of  the  concept  of  sin  is  that  while  men  may  develop 

systems  of  morality  they  themselves  are  totally  unable  to  make  man  live  in 
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accord,  with  what  each  individual  would  probably  think  right.  The  fact  of 
conscience  is  of  no  meaning  unless  the  conditioning  factors  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  which  have  shaped  it  are  known.  So  that  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view  the  only  conscience  which  can  make  valid  judgments  of  right  and  wrong 
is  the  conscience  which  is  in  continual  living  reference  to  God  as  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ.  In  fact  the  typical  Christian  saint  feels  that  when  he 
has  done  everything  possible,  that  is  his  conscience  is  satisfied,  he  knows 
himself  to  be  an  unprofitable  servant.  This  would  indicate  ttat  if  con¬ 
science  plays  a  part  in  Christian  piety,  it  is  a  small  and  perhaps  even  a 
non-existent  one.  The  fact  that  men  do  not  act  according  to  conscience, 
says  Lee,  is  explained  by  theologians  by  the  fact  that  man  is  by  nature 
sinful,  or  at  least  prone  to  sin.  From  this  point  of  view  he  feels  that 
man  must  be  a  dualistie  being  because  these  same  theologians  say  that  he 
has  power  through  the  divinely  implanted  conscience  to  discern  what  he 
ought  to  do,  but  doesn’t.  This  according  to  the  author  is  unreal,  as  it 
has  been  shown  above  the  dualistie  view  of  man  gained  by  the  author  from 
Christian  writings  is  due  to  his  having  understood  the  Christian  conscience 
in  the  secular  sense  of  the  word.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not 
clear  by  Lee's  view,  how  a  man  held  between  Id  and  Super-ego  is  any  less 
dualistie  than  in  his  stilted  view  of  Christian  conscience;  thus  the  two 
must  stand  or  fall  together. 

When  Lee  comes  to  speak  of  sin  he  completely  misses  the  significance 

t 

of  Christian  "Sin.”  Instead  he  talks  in  terms  of  morality  as  he  does  on 
page  157  where 

"sin  in  its  simplest  sense  means  conduct  by  an  individual  contrary  to 
what  his  conscience  or  moral  judgment  believes  to  be  right" 

with  the  implied  meaning  that  man's  conscience  dictates  man’s  highest 

good  _  plus  the  idea  that  man  will  love  the  highest  when  he  sees  it. 
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Obviously  this  is  not  a  Christian  concept  at  all;  Socrates  in  his  pre- 
hemlock  days  held  it,  but  Christian  thought  has  been  consistent  in  pro¬ 
claiming  that  such  is  the  subtle  quality  of  the  principle  of  sin  that  man 
on  his  own  is  never  aware  of  it,  conscience  or  no.  Such  is  this  state  of 
sin  that  when  God  reveals  the  highest  to  him  man  continually  repudiates 
it.  What  Lee  is  talking  about  is  the  expressions  of  this  sin  which  are 
allowed  or  repressed  according  to  the  way  that  the  Super-ego  has  been 
conditioned  by  its  environment.  The  principle  of  sin  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  Id  but  is  expressed  through  it.  Thus  since  the  author  chose  the 
above  definition  and  bases  his  thesis  upon  it,  there  would  seem  to  be  much 
wanting  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  Christianity  to  Freud.  However  from 
Freud’s  standpoint  a  number  of  things  can  be  said  about  man’s  condition. 
Personal  characteristics  are  formed  substantially  in  the  first  five  years 
when  the  individual  has  little  understanding  of  what  is  taking  place,  or 
control  over  the  shaping  environment.  This  would  seem  to  set  rather 
definite  restrictions  on  what  the  child  can  be;  plus  a  definite  emphasis 
on  the  need  of  education  in  these  formative  years. 

In  general  Freud’s  psychology  throws  much  light  on  the  development 
of  children  and  shows  most  conclusively  that  an  Ego  religion  since  it  is 
essentially  selfish  cannot  fill  the  position  or  explain  away  the  religion 


of  revelation 
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NIIBUHR  AND  TILLICH 

The  particular  virtue  in  the  myth  of  the  fall  according  to  Ntibuhr1 
is  that  it  shows  that  reason  and  consciousness  are  not  unqualified 
instruments  of  good,  neither  is  the  body  evil  as  such.  Evil  is  not  the 
absence  but  the  corruption  of  good,  yet  parasitic  upon  it.  According  to 
the  Christian  prophetic  conception,  moral  evil  lies  at  the  juncture  of 
nature  and  spirit.  The  reality  of  moral  guilt  is  asserted  because  the 
forces  and  impulses  of  nature  never  move  by  absolute  necessity,  but  under 
the  freedom  of  the  spirit.  But  the  myth  of  the  fall  involves  a  clue  to 
the  character  of  moral  evil  in  man.  Sin  is  rebellion  against  God.  If 
finiteness  cannot  be  without  guilt  because  it  is  mixed  with  freedom  and 
stands  under  ideal  possibilities;  it  cannot  be  without  sin  because  man 
makes  pretentions  of  being  absolute  in  his  finiteness.  Man  tries  to 
translate  his  finite  existence  into  a  more  absolute  form  of  existence. 
Ideally  man  seeks  to  subject  his  arbitrary  and  contingent  existence  under 
the  dominion  of  absolute  reality,  but  practically  he  always  mixes  the 
finite  with  the  eternal  and  claims  for  himself  or  his  group  the  centre  of 
existence.  Thus  the  moral  urge  to  establish  order  in  life  is  mixed  with 
the  ambition  to  make  oneself  the  centre  of  that  order;  and  devotion  to 
every  transcendent  value  is  corrupted  by  the  effort  to  insert  the  interests 
of  self  into  that  value.  Man  is  destined  both  by  the  imperfections  of  his 
knowledge  and  by  his  desire  to  overcome  his  finiteness  to  make  absolute 
claims  for  his  partial  and  finite  values.  He  tries  in  short  to  make  him¬ 
self  God. 


1.  Reinhold  Nffcbuhr,  Religion  &  Ethics,  Harper  &  Bro.,  New  York  1935. 
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"The  modern  reaction  to  the  religious  sense  of  guilt,  such  as  was 
seen  in  Augustine  has  frequently  tempted  modern  culture  to  deny  the  idea 
of  moral  responsibility  completely.”-1- 

Nftfbuhr  thinks  this  natural  enough  because  modern  culture  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  scientific  method  and  no  scientific  description  of  a 
moral  act  can  ever  disclose  the  area  of  freedom  in  which  alternative 
choices  are  weighed.  For  its  every  act  is  deterministically  related  to 
previous  acts  and  conditions  in  an  endless  chain  of  natural  causes  and 
effects.  The  social  sciences  can  in  fact  compile  statistics  proving  a 
conclusive  relationship  between  premature  parental  death  and  juvenile 
delinquency.  But  none  of  these  statistics  will  help  in  determining  be¬ 
fore,  rather  than  after  the  event,  whether  the  untimely  death  of  a  father 
(for  instance)  will  cause  an  adolescent  boy  to  become  a  problem  or  will 
nerve  him  to  achieve  a  premature  maturity.  To  an  external  observer  no 
conscious  choice  of  evil  is  discernible.  There  is  always  a  previous  con¬ 
dition  or  force  of  an  antecedent  impulse  which  seems  to  offer  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  inevitability  of  the  evil  act.  But  the  full  dimension 
of  the  depth  in  which  all  human  actions  transpire  is  disclosed  only  on 
introspection.  In  its  most  developed  form  the  life  of  the  spirit  discloses 
possibilities  of  both  good  and  evil,  which  in  one  moment  seem  two  alter¬ 
native  forces  within  the  self  and  then  as  if  from  the  outside.  While  common 
sense  maintains  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility  for  human  actions,  a  high 
religion  goes  beyond  it  in  that  it  excludes  no  action,  not  even  the  best 
from  the  feeling  of  guilt.  This  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  religion 
sees  reality,  including  human  personality,  such  that  some  transcendent 
purpose  always  stands  above  every  actuality,  as  a  vantage  point  from  which 
actual  achievements  are  found  wanting.  This  ideal  of  perfection  prompts 


1.  Ibid.  p.80. 
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the  confession,  ’Are  we  not  all  unprofitable  servants?’ 

1 

Nttbuhr  feels  that  contemporary  history  has  shown  that  each  new 
development  of  life  whether  in  the  individual  or  the  society  presents  man 
with  new  possibilities  of  good  in  history.  However  it  also  teaches  that 
new  responsibilities  and  hazards  have  to  be  faced  on  each  new  level.  Ho 
new  level  of  history  frees  man  from  the  contradictions  and  ambiguities 
that  are  part  of  the  past  history.  History  is  not  its  own  redeemer.  The 
long  run  of  it  is  no  more  redemptive  in  the  ultimate  sense  than  the  short. 
Truth  is  found  at  the  point  where  human  wisdom  and  goodness  admit  their 
limits,  and  creative  despair  induces  faith. 

Kenninger  in  his  preface  to  Man  Against  Himself  writes, 

MIt  is  nothing  new  that  the  world  is  full  of  hate,  that  men  destroy  one 
another  and  that  our  civilization  has  risen  from  the  ashes  of  despoiled 
people  and  decimated  natural  resources.  But  we  have  come  to  see  that 
just  as  the  child  must  learn  to  love  wisely,  so  he  must  learn  to  hate 
expeditiously,  to  turn  destructive  tendencies  away  from  himself  towards 
enemies  that  actually  threaten  him,  rather  than  toward  the  friendly  and 
the  defenseless  the  more  usual  victims  of  destructive  energy."1 2 3 

Man  according  to  this  view  must  learn  to  choose  constructive  lines  of 

aggression;  thus  his  Ego  must  be  taught;  but  those  who  teach  have  also  to 

learn  to  choose  socially  constructive  forms  of  aggression. 

N«tbuhr  commenting  on  such  a  psychological  analysis  as  this  claims 

that  the  whole  point  about  sin  which  psychology  has  not  grasped  is  that 

is  found  to  be  contaminating  the  whole  man  including  the  Ego  and  thus 

the  Ego  can  not  make  decisions  except  for  its  own  benefit.  He  writes, 

’Mhen  as  in  utilitarian  doctrine  the  moral  idea  is  stated  in  terms  of  a 
wise  egoism,  able  to  include  the  interests  of  others  in  those  of  self, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  consciousness  of  sin."*^ 


1.  R.  Nftbuhr,  Nature  &  Destiny  of  Man,  Scribners,  New  York,  1943,  p.206. 

2.  K.  Menninger,  Man  Against  Himself,  Harcourt  &  Brace,  New  York,  1938. 


3.  NtCbuhr,  Religion  &  Ethics,  Harper  &  Bro.,  N.Y.,  1935,  p.65 
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And  without  this  consciousness  there  can  be  no  real  adjustment  of  self 
for  the  sake  of  others;  as  Neibuhr  points  out: 

The  sense  of  sin  is  the  product  of  religious  imagination;  It  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  measuring  life  in  its  total  dimension  and  finding  the  self 
both  related  and  separated  from  life  in  its  essence. ”1 

Thus  when  life  is  seen  in  its  total  dimension  the  sense  of  God  and  the 
sense  of  sin  are  involved  in  the  same  act  of  self  consciousness.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  moral  terms  it  becomes  the  tension  between  the  principle  of 
love  and  the  impulse  of  egoism,  between  the  obligation  to  affirm  the 
ultimate  unity  of  life  and  the  urge  to  establish  the  ego  against  all  com¬ 
peting  forms  of  life. 

2 

Confirming  N*£buhr’s  position,  Tillich  says  that  unless  man  goes 
beyond  innocence  (potentiality)  he  cannot  mature  as  a  responsible  person; 
and  secondly,  that  there  is  no  way  of  leaving  innocence  without  entering 
into  the  sphere  of  conflicts  and  of  moral  distinctions  where  one  becomes 
sinful  and  guilty.  Sin  disrupts  the  essential  unity  between  man  and  God. 

It  is  the  attempt  to  centre  life  and  power  in  one’s  own  finite  self.  It 
is  the  attempt  to  reach  absolute  self  sufficiency.  Man  can  make  this 
attempt  because  he  is  created  in  the  image  of  God;  but  he  cannot  succeed 
because  it  involves  rejection  of  his  own  finitude.  In  psychological 
terms  this  means  that  in  neurosis  the  individual  manifests  both  grandiosity 
and  compulsive ness.  His  reactions  are  arbitrary  and  automatic  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  He  yearns  for  ego-centric  omnipotence  and  he  is  enslaved  to  forces 
(especially  unconscious  forces  within  himself)  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
Similarly,  when  the  unity  of  vitality  and  intentional it y  is  broken,  the 
former  becomes  lawless  desire  and  the  latter  a  legalistic  straight- jacket . 


1.  Ibid.  p.67. 

2.  Roberts,  D.  E.,  Tillich’s  Doctrine  of  Man,  Pastoral  Psych.  Magazine, 

Vol.  3,  Dec ./52,  #29,  p.24. 
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7Jhen  Tillich  says  sin  is  simultaneously  lawless  desire  and  bondage  to 
the  law,  Freud  speaks  of  conflict  between  the  Id  and  the  Super-ego.  But 
where  psychology  as  vrell  as  all  secular  moral  theory  (which  Neibuhr  calls 
complacent  finiteness)  glorying  in  its  finiteness,  sees  finitude,  sin  and 
evil  as  temporality  and  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  reason  will  be 

able  to  arrive  at  higher  standards  of  impartial  judgments  and  harmony  of 

conduct. 

"Christian  consciousness  sees  reality  in  terms  of  its  beginning  and 
its  end,  and  knows  that  it  is  more  than  flux;  for  flux  of  the  world  is 

full  of  evil  and  every  higher  principle  of  order  to  which  the  soul 

might  attach  itself  in  attempt  to  rescue  meaning  from  chaos,  is  dis¬ 
covered  upon  analysis  to  have  new  possibilities  of  evil  in  it.  An  Ego 
which  is  allowed  to  gain  its  self-assuredness  through  felloxvship  with 
God,  will  in  the  relationship  accept  its  finiteness.  The  individual 
will  not  try  to  break  the  tension  between  freedom  and  bondage.  He  will 
accept  the  paradox  that  until  one  is  captive  to  God  he  is  never  free. 

The  desire  for  freedom  soon  becomes  the  demand  for  autonomy,  and  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  become  arbitrary,  bringing  endless  frustration. 


1.  N^Cbuhr,  op.  cit.  p.67 
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CONCLUSION 

In  the  attempt  to  consider  the  condition  of  man  in  relation  to  good, 
evil,  sin  and  freedom  this  paper  has  endeavoured  to  show  the  optimistic 
and  pessimistic  trends  in  Christian  thought  which  have  grown  out  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These  two  sides  of  early 
Orthodoxy  were  represented  by  Pelagius  and  Augustine  who  outlined  the 
issues  at  stake.  Later  Orthodoxy  which  chose  to  folloxxr  a  middle  course 
between  the  two  often  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  man  to  be  of  prime 

importance,  but  rather  as  one  that  was  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  God 

and  dependent  upon  it. 

But  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  borne  upon  the  rising 

tide  of  secular  learning,  the  doctrine  of  man  came  into  its  own  as  a 

valid  and  independent  study.  From  a  Christian  point  of  view  it  was 
Schleiermarcher  who  participated  in  this  revived  interest  in  man  for  his 
own  sake.  As  we  saw,  he  traced  the  sense  of  sin  to  a  personal  conscious¬ 
ness  of  it  when  one  becomes  axfjare  of  God.  In  a  century  that  xras  noted 
for  its  mechanical  and  evolutionary  view  of  life  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Schleiermarcher’ s  religious  theory  was  not  received  with  the 
enthusiasm  that  attended  the  more  humanistic  theory  of  Freud,  although 
the  similarities  between  the  two  are  interesting  to  trace. 

Freud  saw  the  sense  of  sin  in  man  to  have  its  genesis  in  the 
physiological  and  psychological  development  of  a  child,  while  Schleier¬ 
marcher  saw  it  in  reference  to  the  experience  of  God.  Today,  Neo 
Orthodoxy  which  understands  the  insights  and  terminology  of  Psychology 
is  reacting  against  the  secular  optimism,  and  the  liberal  theology  which 
was  influenced  by  it,  and  has  moved  back  to  the  belief  that  man  can  only 
be  understood  in  reference  to  transcendent  God. 

Biology  and  Psychology  have  helped  Christian  thought  rediscover  in- 
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sights  useful  in  the  understanding  of  man.  From  the  Evolutionists  has 
been  gained  understanding  about  responsibility.  As  Jeremiah^  saw,  such 
is  the  social  solidarity  of  man  that  every  age  and  generation  of  men 
suffer  from  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  their  fathers.  These  con¬ 
sequences  to  a  large  degree  are  inescapable,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  group  that  inherit  them. 

From  psychology  Christian  thought  has  learned  that  many  areas  of 
responsibility  that  were  avoided  in  the  past  because  it  was  believed  that 
they  were  produced  by  hereditary  factors  in  man,  are  now  seen  to  be 
intimately  related  to  the  environment.  Such  responsibilities  may  need  to 
be  met  by  social  reform.  In  a  real  sense  what  a  person  is  taught  deter¬ 
mines  what  he  yet  will  become.  Education  is  capable  of  developing  latent 
spiritual  and  mental  abilities,  never  dreamed  of  before,  such  that  an 
individual  is  able  to  mold  parts  of  his  environment  in  a  hither-to 
unknown  way.  Thus  while  man  is  limited  by  hereditary  and  environmental 
factors,  he  has  the  freedom  and  the  ability  to  raise  himself  out  of  the 
most  deforming  and  restrictive  environments.  That  man  will  eventually  be 
able  to  correct  the  conditions  which  he  has  created  and  solve  the  problem 
of  his  own  dividedness  many  Psychologists  and  Evolutionists  do  not  doubt. 
Neo  Orthodoxy  on  the  other  hand,  would  deny  that  on  his  own  man  can  do 
anything  really  effective  in  bringing  about  his  salvation.  Present  day 
thought  recognizes  the  value  in  both  and  is  attempting  to  steer  a  middle 
course.  Neo  Orthodoxy  in  its  anxiety  to  stress  the  Transcendence  of  God 
may  have  overstated  its  position  and  has  been  forced  into  the  position  of 
affirming  the  essential  evil  in  man’s  nature  as  over  and  against  the 
absolute  goodness  of  God.  However  it  is  also  true  that  such  Psychologists 


1.  Jer.  31:29. 
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as  Jang  have  been  brought  to  the  place  inhere  they  will  admit  that  man 
has  a  spiritual  side  and  it  is  there  where  the  salvation  of  man  must  be 
wrought . 

It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  the  concepts  of  good  and  evil 
cannot  be  applied  to  man  himself,  except  it  be  in  reference  to  some  objec¬ 
tive  standard.  If  that  standard  be  a  code  which  tries  to  preserve  some 
value  which  is  thought  to  be  important  to  man;  it  will  seem,  as  it  does  to 
many  people  today,  that  evil  and  good  are  merely  relative  distinctions 
which  are  useful  under  present  social  conditions,  but  which  have  no  final 
authority.  On  the  other  hand,  if  good  or  evil  are  differentiated  on  sub¬ 
jective  grounds  then  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  determine  by  intro¬ 
spection  the  moral  quality  of  a  situation  will  depend  on  the  kind  of 
education  that  he  has  received. 

The  religious  person  will  declare  rightly  that  evil  and  good  are 
known  only  in  reference  to  God,  and  thus  have  real  meaning  and  eternal 
validity  in  the  lives  of  men.  This  is  the  point  that  this  paper  would 
like  to  make,  but  it  maintains  that  even  this  does  not  enable  the  religious 
man  to  determine  whether  man  is  good  or  evil,  since  he  sees  himself  to  be 
somewhere  in  between.  Certainly  the  individual  who  has  experienced  God  in 
his  own  life  or  at  work  in  the  world  sees  himself  by  comparison  to  be  un¬ 
worthy;  but  having  established  what  is  good  it  is  not  clear  that  man  is 
therefore  evil.  Perhaps  this  impasse  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  can 
say  that  evil  is  what  man  creates  in  the  world  by  intentional  and 
unintentional  ego-centric  living.  Good  is  what  God  is,  and  what  He  wills 
for  men.  But  still  another  term  is  needed  to  describe  man’s  own  condition. 
The  word  sin  when  understood  as  rebellion  against  God  is  helpful  because  it 

1.  Jung,  Modern  Man  and  Surgical  Soul. 
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describes  man’s  situation  in  relation  to  G-od  in  a  way  that  has  immediate 
meaning  for  living. 

It  is  a  common  place  statement  that  the  idea  of  sin  is  strange  to  the 
mind  of  modern  man.  Vi/hat  ITffcbuhr  calls  the  complacent  conscience  of  modern 
man  is  still  as  strong  today  as  it  was  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Many 
serious  minded  people  are  asking  why  should  I  brood  over  my  sins  and  the 
need  of  having  them  forgiven?  Our  fathers  brooded  because  they  were 
troubled  about  punishment  in  this  world  or  the  next.  But,  they  will  say, 
it  is  not  the  penalty  that  matters  most  but  the  wrongdoing  itself  and  that 
belongs  to  the  past  and  cannot  be  changed;  so  why  worry  about  it.  The 
only  one  who  can  atone^"  for  a  wrong  is  the  one  who  has  done  it,  by  what¬ 
ever  reparation  possible,  by  forgetting  it  and  going  on  to  do  better. 

While  on  the  surface  this  way  of  thinking  has  a  lot  of  sense  about  it, 

under  the  surface  it  shows  ignorance  of  human  nature . the  fact  of  the 

matter  is  that  instead  of  going  on  to  do  better,  man  goes  on  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  or  worse.  Further,  if  a  person  does  not  take  moral  failure 

seriously  it  will  not  matter  to  him  whether  or  not  he  goes  on  to  do  better. 

2 

Modern  man  does  not  think  in  terms  of  Sin  says  Baillie  ,  but  he  has  a  moral 
substitute  for  sin  that  expresses  the  sense  of  moral  failure  (which  is  the 
experience  of  every  rational  being)  in  terms  of  psychology. 

As  we  have  seen  the  findings  of  evolution  have  made  men  doubt  the 
traditional  Christian  teaching  about  man's  origin,  or  in  some  cases,  made 
it  so  remote  that  it  ceased  to  function  as  a  religious  and  moral  sanction. 
The  Biological  movement  which  grew  out  of  a  study  of  evolution  has  tended 
to  reduce  man’s  belief  in  a  special  spiritual  endowment  in  man;  while  the 

1.  that  which  makes  compensation  for  a  wrong  done. 

2.  D.  M.  Baillie,  God  was  in  Christ,  Faber  &  Faber,  London,  1949. 
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study  of  psychology  has  made  the  sense  of  guilt  something  that  is  abnormal 
if  not  psychopathic. 

Baillie  says  further  that  the  moralistic  substitute  for  the  idea  of 
sin  can  be  seen  in  what  he  calls  na  repressed  moral  inferioritjr  complex 
or  moral  failure  complex.*’1  Men  do  not  confess  their  sins  to  God  or  Man, 
but  they  have  an  uneasy  dissatisfaction  with  themselves  and  what  they 
have  made  of  their  moral  opportunities.  However  their  pride  keeps  them 
from  consciously  accusing  themselves  so  that  far  from  being  suspected  of 
dissatisfaction  by  others  they  give  a  false  impression  of  superiority. 

The  dissatisfaction  may  be  with  one’s  own  personal  character  and  conduct, 
or  it  may  involve  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  social  evils  of  our 
day;  but  because  a  man  does  not  know  what  to  do  about  his  past  he  cannot 
face  it.  The  sense  of  it  festers  in  the  unconscious  with  the  effect  of 
confusing  the  whole  moral  outlook,  paralyzing  moral  endeavour  and  inhibit¬ 
ing  every  attempt  at  a  new  beginning.  Baillie  feels  that  possibly  it 
would  be  a  gross  exaggeration  to  class  such  conditions  as  repressed 
complexes  in  the  exact  psychological  sense,  yet  it  is  a  matter  only  of 
degree  and  we  are  forced  to  see  that  there  is  something  of  the  pathological 
in  the  ’’malaise"  which  has  been  described.  Thus  it  is  not  the  sense  of  sin 
that  is  psychopathic,  but  the  moralistic  substitute  which  develops  in  an 
age  of  unbelief  and  under  the  surface  of  a  secular  complacency. 

Perhaps  then,  here  is  the  answer  to  modern  man’s  problem.  The  growth 
of  secular  optimism  has  given  the  twentieth  century  man  the  feeling  that 
unless  he  is  perfectly  free  he  cannot  work  out  his  own  salvation.  When 
this  belief  came  along  with  the  weakening  of  traditional  religious  ones, 
the  unbelief  that  was  the  result  has  given  many  the  impression  that  they 
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are  einancipated  from  the  past  into  a  new  and  complete  freedom;  but  in 
reality  modern  man  is  held  captive  by  the  secularism  into  which  he  has 
inevitably  moved.  Belief  in  himself  and  his  materialistic  culture  has 
brought  frustration  in  that  it  could  not  bring  fulfillment  in  the  realm  of 
the  spirit  where  he  needs  it  most. 

Freedom  in  the  absolute  sense  is  never  to  be  found,  man  is  never  free, 
that  is  to  say  isolate;  freedom  is  that  interpersonal  relationship  which 
permits  the  greatest  possible  expression  of  self, 

which  is  at  once  greater  and  more  restricted  than 

on  a  strictly  personal  scale, 

and  which  is  both  the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  of  the  relationship. 
Because  men  live  in  a  social  environment  the  only  freedom  that  will  work 
is  that  which  comes  from  the  voluntary  giving  of  self  in  the  service  of 
God.  He  in  turn  becomes  the  power  in  the  individual  to  live  beyond  his 
own  desires,  and  becomes  the  great  all-inclusive  norm  in  fellowship  with 
whom  men  find  their  true  humanity  and  the  ability  to  live  together  as 
brothers.  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  mystic  union,  where  self 
is  lost  in  God. . .although  in  some  cases  this  may  be  so... but  on  the  whole 
and  with  most  men  it  is  the  condition  of  life  where  self  will  and  divine 
will  exist  together,  but  where  self  will  has  given  up  the  right  to  dominate, 
although  it  claims  the  right  to  exist. 

Man  is  therefore  neither  good  nor  evil,  since  the  category  does  not 
apply.  But  he  is  sinful  in  that  he  refuses  to  see  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  freedom.  Complete  freedom  in  one  aspect  of  man’s  life 
brings  slavery  in  another;  and  since  the  primacy  of  self  preservation  has 
brought  about  ego-centric  domination  in  all  aspects  of  the  individual’s 
life,  there  is  no  aspect  into  which  he  can  yield  his  life  without  destroying 
it.  However  the  Christian  knows  that  in  God  the  answer  to  the  dilemma  is  to 
be  found.  He  that  transcends  man  is  capable  of  fulfilling  and  exceeding  the 
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needs  and  aspirations  of  roan.  And  man  in  fellowship  with  God  knows  him¬ 
self  to  be  aware  of  life  in  a  new  and  unified  way,  which  does  not  negate 
that  which  he  kno?JS  to  be  sin  within  himself,  but  which  enables  him  to 
live  for  others  and  for  the  wholeness,  which  is  the  new  life  within 
himself. 
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